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THE Author laments that the crowd of important 
matter which- occupies the beginning of the period 
which this Sketch propoſes to deſcribe, as well as the 
' Lateneſs of the ſeaſon for publication, does not permit 
him to-deduce his hiftory beyond the diſſolution of the 

parliament in 1784; the work will be comprixed in 
| tuo parts: and the Second Part, which will be the 

moſt important from the quantity as well as the qua- 
liy of the ſubjeds which. it will treat of, will be 
publiſhed towards the cloſe. of the year, and will be 
extended to whatever is compri * in the * feli 
on of *. 
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P. narrate events in order to afford materials 
% to ſome future Hume or Gibbon, N ta 
whom Genius 'ſhall delegate the ſublime taſk of 
recording and perpetuating the Engliſh annals,”- 
is certainly an undertaking both modeſt in its 
purpoſe; and uſeful in its execution : and though 
poſterity may not be-able to acknowledge this 
obligation, on account of the uncertainty or the 
oblivion of its author, yet.:a preſent retribution : 
Will not fail to attend ſuch an endeavour; and 
contemporary gratitude will . beſtow the praiſe, 
which the. Judgment of futurity will not indged | 
have the means of ſecuring. 
Bur if its laudable to clear the way of the 
hiſtorian, whoſe ſteps are doybriully, though cau- 
Ee, WH tio uſly 
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tiouſly traced throu zh the intricacies of conjecture 
or quite obſtruI-d by the darkneſs of ignorance, 
—ſurely he deſerves to be extolled by rapturous 
gratitude who ſhall recal the unwary traveller from 
the paths of error, who ſhall retard or ſtop his 
hardy progreſs by perſuaſion, by intreaty, by au- 
thority—who ſhall call aloud “ quit the road, 
unhappy that you are! which you now purſue—it 
is not among the flowers of panegyric, it is nat 
among the illuſions that fancy creates and only 
intereſt adopts, that you will find that truth which | 
you ſeek. Check your rein; proceed not—exa- 
mine, doubt, conſult, judge; weigh motives, 
trace cauſes, conſider actions relatively to cha- 
raQers, to conjectures, to nature: and though 
the evidence of tradition ſhould perplex or fail 
you, philoſophy, ſhall yet ſhed. a , light, 
and conduct your ſtepßs. 
It is hardly neceſſary to ſtate, that the avowed 
ee of this little eſſay or treatiſe is to obvi- 
ate ſome miſrepreſentation of things and of cha- 
racters which have gone abroad in a: book or 
pamphlet, intitled, A Sketch of the Reign of 
George the Third,“ to refer effects to their pro- 
Per cauſes, and to ſubſtitute truth for panegyric. 
The author propoſes, moreover, in the courſe 
of his utidertaking, to make ſome obſervations 
concerning the nature and the end of government 
in general, and the nature of the Britiſh Govern- 
ment in particular. What is its theory! what is its 
practice] what its capacity for duration! what is 
468 | its. 
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its eſſential character! and what the influence of 


this character in the production of a ſyſtem of 


conduct, which, when it has continued uniform 
for a length of time, muſt be the effect of a con- 
ſtant cauſe. This latter object, however, he ſhall 
refer to the ſecond part of this treatiſe, and he 


hopes to receive the indulgence of the public, if 


he does not make a haſty production of opinions 
chat require much reflection in their adoption, 


and much delicacy in their promulgation. 122 


In tracing the affairs of men it will generally be 
er that any great deviation from the rules of 
prudence and of juſtice may be conſidered as a 


kind of firſt link in that continued chain of events 


which is certain to terminate in ſome fatal cata- 
ſtrophe, and though properly ſpeaking there is 
no ſuch thing 1 in all human affairs as a firſt cauſe, 


that which is called ſo, being as ſtrictly depend- 
ant upon ſome event which has preceded it, as 
its own immediate effect is dependant upon it, 


and that which is called the final effect or cataſtro- 
phe being moſt certainly a neceſſary cauſe with 
reſpect to ſome ſucceeding event; yet, becauſe, 
the connection in either caſe is not quite ſo appa- 
rent to the dull ſenſe of man, as it is with reſpect 


to all the intermediate events; ſo we term this 


continued ſenſible chain a ſerics, and from hence 


the epoch of the hiſtorian receives its denomina- 


tion. That the American war was a meaſure of 


impolicy the event has ſufficiently demonſtrated, 
that it was a meaſure founded in injuſtice, and in 


B 2 a ſpirit 
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a ſpirit of domination, is yet a queſtion among 
thoſe whom national partiality would incline to a 
favoutable judgment, though it is no queſtion. 
among.thoſe whom the ſame motive would incline 
to a contrary deciſion: but leaving this diſcuſſion 
aſide, certain it is that the ſurrender of the ſouth- 
ern enemy at York-Town. was a kind of final 
effect of that meaſure, ſince from that time anew 
order of things has ariſen, by which a different; 
object i is propoſed, and of which the events that: 
now. paſs before us form a part of mand con- 
nected chain or ſerie. r 
What were the motives which Hwa, nd 
| North to refign his fituation of miniſter in March 
1782, and ſubſequent to that ſurrender, it is not 
perhaps ſo difficult a taſk to conjecture as the ſa· 
gacious author of the Sketch ſeems to imagine. 
That miniſter probably conſidered that the war 
in which the nation had been unhappily involved 
with America was the prevailing feature, and in- 
deed the grand principle of his adminiſtration, 
of which all the other parts were but udn, 
and dependant as it were upon that meaſure: 
when therefore the Houſe of Commons mani- 
feſted its diſapprobation of that war, when a re- 
ſolution was carried againſt its continuance, and 
when it was even not oppoſed when moved, that 
which ever of his majeſties miniſters ſhould ad- 
viſe its continuance, ſhould be deemed enemies 
of the country, and of his majeſty, when all this 
was done not in a ſingle dent of paſſion, 
| not 


f * 
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not upon the ſudden impulſe of a great and grie-' 
vous calamity, but after much intervention of 
time, much temperate deliberation, and by many 
ſucceſſive reſolutions, we can find but little to 
wonder at or admire, wherefore 1 miniſter whoſe | 
whole adminiſtration had been thus involved in 
one general cenſure, from whom the confidence 
of Parliament had been withdrawn, and who 
conſequently would have been able to do no one 
miniſterial act, ſhould reſign his office, ſhould 
retire into the ranks, nor think it painful to Tubs 
mit to a neceſſity which he could not control. 
It therefore required no very great portion of 
ſagacity even for the author of the Sketch to diſ- 
cover the motives of the reſignatibn of Lord 
North, when he found that his meaſures had 
been diſapproved of by the Commons, and that 
he was deemed the author, the inſtigator, or the 
inſtrument, by by which the nation had fallen into 
ſo great a calamity. Nor though the favour and 
: SueroRT or THE Crown had remained to him, 
ſhould the announcing his reſignation or ſtrip- 
ping himſelf of the inſignia of office,” under 
theſe” circumſtances of public diſapprobation 
“% have ſo much aſtoniſhed the audience as to 
make them doubt the fat of which they were 

vitneſſes,” e 
But yet that miniſter did not wait for any ex- 
treme reſolutions before he relinquiſhed his place, | 
he did not ſet the gratification of his ambition or 
his loſt of power againlt - the ſenſe directly ex- 
preſſed 
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did not ſtake his continuance. in office againſt. 


afſembly ;—but with the dignity. of a man, and 
with the virtue of a patriot, he reſigned. his 
office, rather than he would countenance ſo per- 
nicious a precedent that it could. be retained, al- 


rence of the people expreſſed by its only 41 Hg 
namely, the Houſe of Commons legally a 
An aſſembled and exiſting. 


It has been. frequently aſſerted, and i it 14 * 


of. political men is more directed by intereſt or 
convenience, more guided by conjectures, than 
governed by any general immutable principles of 
public virtue; and ſuch deviations from moral 
rectitude ſo long. as. the public only i is concerned, 
are imputed | with levity. and receiyed with 5 
gence, though if they ſhould, affect the private 
tranſactions of life, contempt or reproach would 
be A never failing conſequence of the baſe pro- 
ceeding. If we ſeek for the cauſe of 2 diſtiction 
where none ought to exiſt, or where it ought to 
exiſt in an, inverſe manner; for the practice of 
private morality muſt be at laſt traced up. to 
public utility as 1ts. proper and original ſource, 
and public utility i is indeed directiy and immedi- 
ately affected by the practice of public, virtue; 
If ſay, if we ſeek for t the cauſes of this diſtinRion, 


preſſed of the. repreſentatives of the nation, he. 


the order and the tranquillity. of the country 
upon the crdit of the moderation of a popular 


though it might be granted, | without 1 the concur- 


5 too often proved by experience, . that the conduct 


% * 
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we wal diſcover them in the vanity, and in the 
pride and in the deſire of ſuperiority which are im- 
planted in mankind No particular injury can 
be done to an individual without veſting in that in- 
dividuab a right of complaint and reproach, a right 

of which nature will compel the exerciſe, and the ex · 
erciſe of which is not very well calculated to gra ify 
the vanity. and ſeed the pride of him who is the 

object of it. But in the caſe of a public injury no 
particular individual bas: a right to complain 
deyond the reſt of his fellow citizens, and as the 
_ univerſality of an injury prevents an inſult, ſo 
one great, the greateſt ſource of N reſent. 
ment, is not concerned in the revenge. 
Henee it is that private promiſes are ever PIN 


1 facred even by thoſe who make no ſeruple of TE 


violating public faith, not indeed from the virtue 
of their characters, but from the vice of their na - 
ture; hence- too thoſe political men who, while 
they have been in oppoſition to a powerful admi- 
niſtration, have maintained with great zealouſ- 
neſs the expediency of a retrenchment in the pub- 


cc expenditure, of a reduction of places, and of 


a diminution of influence ; when they have been 
ſeated on the fide of power, have forgot their airy 
promiſes, haye retrenched no part of the public 
expenditure, have reduced no places, and have 
diminiſhed no influence, governed by. the ſame 
intereſt, that under different circumſtances and 
in p different conjunyre had betrayed them into 

proſeſſipns 
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profeſſic 6ns which were the effe& of a ting con. 
venience. | * N 0 SS 
The whole nation anxioullyvalithe for * per 
| lamentary reform : The repreſentation is defec- 
tive, it is incomplete, and ſingle individuals, by 
that change to which all human affairs are ſubject, 
have poſſeſſed themſelves graduallys and without 
effort, of che deareſt rights of large bodies of men. 
What more popular than for à member of ſuffi. 
cient abilities, tu come forward to vindicate the 
injured conſtitution, and to affert the claims 
of the public. But what more for his intereſt too? 
if he ſucceeds he brings down the miniſter from 
his vantage ground, and in the ſcramble, I ſtould 


rather call it the allotment which will now take 


place, he will have a fair chance in the gratificas i 

tion of an honeſt ambition, in proportion to his 
talents, and let me add to his virtue too; and his 
particular merits upon ſuch an occaſion”! would 
moſt certainly not be forgotten. But let a fortu- 
nate train of circumſtances make this man miniſ- 
ter: Will he purſue that object of his heart which 
but now he burned for with all the flames of a 
lover? Has he not the very means of attaining it? 
or does the certainty. of poſſeſſion impoſe its” icy 
hand upon this ſpecies of: deſire,” and render him 
indifferent becauſe it is in his power to be happy. | 


Hut it is not neceſſary to ſearch for remote cauſes 


upon ſuch an occaſion. The times have changed, 
and our opinions alſo have changed. There are 
diſturbances abroad—there may be diſaffection at 


home 


81 


home let us not ſtir up bad bömburt by che in- 
troduction of new things, and let us prefer the 


: ſecurity of preſciption to the dangers'c of i innovation. 
Ich oppoſition to the' foregoitig "obſervations con- 
cerning political frailty; and the truth of which 
muſt be generally acknowledged ; let me direct 
the attention of the reader to the conduct of the | 
adminiſtration which immediately ſüueceeded upon 
the reſighation of Lord North. An adminiſtra- 
tion moſt; honotirably "diſtinguiſhed by the name 
of Rockingham; and whoſe" exiſtence. though' it 
continued for no more than three months, a cir- 
cumſtance of great exultation to the author of the 
Sketch, could not be called ſhort, for if duration 
is relative to ſucceſſion, that life which is e b 
view good acts is both glorious and long. Fe 
In order that we may obtain the clue by which 
| he conduct of this adminiſtration : was guided, 'by 
which its conſiſtency is proved, and i its virtue ex- 
emplified, it will be neceſſary to recur to a very 
memorable event in the former parliament. Upon 
a queſtion moved by Mr. Dunning, it was carried 
that the influence of the crown had increaſed, was 
increaſing, and ought to be diminiſhed. This ſo- 
lemn declaration however of the repreſentatives of 
the people was attended with no beneficial effects, 
for a ſpeedy diſſolution that his majeſty was ad- 
viſed to make, intercepted the advantage which 
the public would probably have derived from the 
virtue or the repentance of that parliament: I 
Gy. the repentance, becauſe it is remarkable that 


this 


$ 
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on ang propoſition (and let it be \ adn 
once for all, that the term * abſtract fi gnifies the 
reſult which, } is obtained from the eee 
of particulars) was voted by a Parliament that in no 
 particulgr had oppoſed the meaſures of the miniſ· 
ter; and therefore its theory upon this occafion 
might be faid to be at variance with its practice: 
2 circumſtance that adds a very peculiar authority | 
to the propoſition which was affirmed; in as 
much as it is not uſpal with men to grant any 
- inference from their conduct, which inference | 
implies a cenſure, unleſs ey are CONTI to * > 
* the obligation of truth. 


NY | } 
* It i is to be obſerved, that 4 * abi d, pbſiolophy, g 
 eraphyſics, &c. have been much confounded of late, and en- 5 
_ deavoured 10. be brought into diſcepute by thoſe who could 
| only expe to ſucceed, in peryerting reaſon, by confounding = 
_ The author of the letter upon the French. Revolution, 
ſpeaking of rights, ac. ſays, their abſtradt petſecion i is their 
practical defeQ : now, abſtrati perfection can only ariſe from 
 praftical excelloncy; and, it is, indeed, from the contempla- 
non and knowledge of individuale alone, that we are able to 
combine yarious qualities, ſo as to complete and harmonize 
21 ſyſtem whatever, whether of mechanics or of ethics, and 
ide effects and the valye of a ſyſtem fo framed, may be moſt pre- % 
ciſely aſcertajned, by reſolving it into its elementary paris. 
Nos it is this capacity, which is in individuals, or in the 
| qualities of individuals, to be combined and adapted, that gives 
_ riſe to the philpſophical expreſſion of fitneſs of thipgs, an ex- 
| prefſion, which, though Fielding has very ſucceſsfully ridiculed, 
by a ludicrous incident in the life of Square, which all my 
readers will probably recollect, is not the leſs juſt upon that 
account, and this circumſtance may ſerve « to 0 pros that ridicule - 
is not er the teſt of truth. . 
Buy 


% 
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But * his Majeſty, in compliance - with the 


wiſhes of bis people, had framed a new adminif- 
| tration, that was informed by the experience, and 
guided by the gentle aſcendant of the Marquis 


of Rockingham, and of which, if we conſider 


ſome at leaſt (unhappily not all) of the other com- 


ponent parts, we ſhall find genius adorned with f 
ſimplicity, virtue, tried by perſeverance and for- 
titude, proof againſt temptation, and the allure- 


ments of intereſt; the nation was not deceived in 
the jo expectation which it entertained of ſuch 


men, and we ſhall ſee, in this part of our hiſtory, 
a very ſplendid exception to the inconſiſtence and 


perſidy of political men, who make their own 


conxenience the meaſure of their nent and 5 


of their practice. 


| The diſpoſal of many 1 an extenſive pa- 
tronage, the influence of the treaſury, in the 


election of members of parlizment, an influence, 
the very fuſpicion of which ſhoyld. be carefully 


avoided, and its practice abhorred; all theſe 


things, as they are advantages on the fide of the 


miniſter, as they. ſecure friendſhip by the impulſe | 
of gratitude, as they procure ſupport by the al- 


Jurements of expeQation, and as they render par- 


liament dependant by the operation of both, ſo | 


thar adminiſtration which ſhould, relinquiſh what- 


ever, of patronage, Is inconſiſtent with the integ- 
rity of the conſtitution, which ſhould ſubmit the 
power of doing ill to be retrenched by ſalutary 


proviſions, while it retained the power of doing 


a good. not only «< the natural prevalency of good 


"ah ; over 


Z 218 


. 


t2 ern kek “ 


der ein, but by preſerving" 48 many pb as 
would cruſh factlon, and render the conduct of 
Affairs eafy and enviable, would deſerve the thanks 
of the preſent age, and would receive the admi- | 
tation of p poſterity. NE OR mw 
Abe reader will eafily condeive EY es 
two memorable a&s ah” paſt duri uring that adi! 
niftration, by one of Sin though i it was \poſteribr 
to ce other in date; officets of the revenue were 
diſabled from voting. for members of Parliament, 
kg _confequently one great founrain” of undie 
influence entirely dried up, to the great benefft 
of the public, but to the greater e e 
of citizens who conſented to their diſqualification 
when they retained their places, arid wHo'are'now 
no longer obliged to ſacrifice their prepoſſeſſions, P 
their feelings, their friendſhips, ahd their Con- 
ſcience at the ſhrine of power, in order that they 
might not Joſe thoſe Wages. Which the diſcharge = 
of thei duty deſerved, but e their cortup tion 
801 ald Faun va | e Favs The. 
” The. other a& was wort lan noi by 


"Tikes 


a the name of Mr. Burke 5 Reform Bil, veer ore it 5 


Fe. 4 year, by the Trenchmelt of pbets; 
A faving of Fer importance, conſidered in that 
Ingle view: | but of the greateſt . 0 when 
Wd OM that independency of parliament, with- 
out which, the nation, though it may enjoy the 
form of a free conſtitution, will, upon that ac- 
INES, ITN Fm” ; 


iſe of that 'claſs 
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count, be only plunged;in. A more hopeleſs Dar, 


very. | 25 
But, ſays the author of 4 Sketch, ak gen- 


5 tle tones have, upon this occaſion, ſharpened in- 


to invective, This was a Bill which diſarmed 
every ſucceeding Miniſter, by leaving him ſcarcely, 
any objects by which to ſtimulate activity, or to 


reward merit and adberence. A Bill which, by 


| compelling every Adminiſtration, from want of 
affices, to multiply the peerage, as the only thing 
left in their power to beſtow, and which, if not: 


redreſſed and repealed, may eventually deſtroy: 
the balance of the conſtitution; a Bill, &c. &c. 

Ihat the progreſſive multiplication of the peer-: 
age does not only bid fair, but is certain to de- 
ſtroy the balance of the conſtitution is a point I 


ſhall not diſpute with the author of the Sketch; 


and as it is one of the very few points, 1 might 


ſay the only one, in which I do agree with that 


author, I am the more particular in ſtating this 
conformity of opinion, as well for its ſingularity, 
as becauſe it is ſome proof that I do not diſagree 
vuith him neceſſarily, but only becauſe I think I 
have reaſon to do ſo upon all other occaſions. N 


But though I admit of his concluſion, reſpecting 
the danger of the conſtitution, from a multiplica- 
tion of the peerage; yet the other conclaſion, for 
the ſake of which the former was inadvertently: 
made, namely, that therefore Mr. Burke's Re- 
form Bill merited the deteſtation of any other de: 
ſcription of perſons, but of thoſe who have-loſt- 
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| every elt feeling, in a baſe ſlutereteney⸗ to a 


oppoſe. 1 


curred) who ſupported and carried it through, 


that at any diſtance of time, a hardy Miniſter 
would ariſe, who, careleſs of every confideration 
of public good, ſhould maintain his private inter- 


eſts by adviſing an intemperate exerciſe of a pre- 
rogative which muſt. be attended with ſuch fatal 


effects; who ſhould ſecure his ſituation of Miniſ- 


ter, by endangering the liberties of the people, 


Court or to a N 1 * moſt ſtrenuouſly | 


When that Bill was Aopen it © did not occur | 
to thoſe (nor, thank God, has the caſe yet oc- 


_ ſhould fave what was perſonal' to himſelf, by 


waſting, with a ſhameleſs prodigality, the conſti. 


tution of his country. Certainly fuch apprehen - 
ſions, ſo jnjurious, ſo little probable in the event, 
could not be entertained by perſons whoſe hearts 


were pure, whoſe intentions were righteous, and 
whoſe reſources were not of that kind; nor if- 


they had been entertained would they have changed- 
their meaſures, or have deſiſted from them: for 
virtue is ſtill immutable, nor do the good refuſe 
to act 3 _ are afraid of the crimes of the 
wicked. 


But if we are defirous of bebolding a ts ſub- 


lime and affecting ſpectacle, let us pauſe for a mo- 
ment, while we contemplate the conduct of his 


Majeſty at this happy period of his reign, and 


upon this very occaſion. Superior to eveiy piti- 
ful * of a falle and {clfiſh policy, erecting 


nO 
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no 1 intereſt from that of his people; but 
feeling that their cauſe and his own were indiſſo- 
lubly connected, that the eaſe and proſperity of 
the one were the proper and only ſources of the 
ſplendour and happineſs of the other, he did hot 
wait for an application from his Parliament, ; 
rp did not -conſent to the meaſure—he demanded 
He faw, without being ſhewn, that a reform 
in 1 a ctiſis, and in ſuch circumſtances, was 
not only proper, but neceſlary ; ; and he was a vo- | 
lunteer in the ſervice. Nor is his magnanimity = 
without reward: For by how much affection, and 
love, and gratitude, are more to be coveted than X 
every other poſſeſſion, by ſo much has he gained, 
" inſtead of loſing, by the pretended ſacrifice. - 

It is doubtleſs in the contemplation of a ſcene 
like this, thit our affections, always warm, are 
moſt. powerfully excited towards the King ; nor, | 
if we wiſn to retain impreſſions of the goodneſs of 7 

- bis Majeſty' s government, ſhould we view him at 
the time when the whole nation was bent upon 4 
the termination of the American war, for ſuch is 
the light-in which this libeller falſely and injuri- 

_ ouſly repreſents him; as bent upon the proſecu- 
tion of that war, as regardleſs of the wiſhes of his vi 

people, as erecting an intereſt ſeparate from theirs, | HT 
and anxious to ſacrifice both to the luſt of per- 
ſonal dominion, or of "oY revengy- 
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In: this train of affairs, when the ba den had a 


Ind to look forward with exultation and hope to 


that change, that a virtuous conduct never fails to 
operate, certainly, but gradually, upon the ſtub- 


bornneſs and malignity of fortune; the deceaſe 
of the Marquis of Rockinham, which happened 


on the 1ſt of July, 1782, at once cloſed the ſcene; 
and a ſchiſm; took place in the cabinet, by which 


the nation was deprived of the ſervices of Mr. 


Fox, and Lord John Cavendiſh. It appears that 


the cauſes of this diſagreement had exiſted even in 
the life time of the Marquis, though. bis authority, 


and- a tenderneſs. for his declining health, had 
ſerved. a little to compoſe that. 8 that 
was, however, certain to break out n g an 


open rupture. 


That the majority = the 8 had | 1 55 


ſome diſpoſition to depart from that ſimplicity of 


conduct, by the expectation of which they had 
been firſt recommended to office, and that views. 


of domination and conqueſt, quite inconſiſtent 


/ 


with the reſolutions that had been the baſis.of the 


public exiſtence of thoſe ungrateful men, had be- 
gan to. mingle in , their councils, there can, I 
think, be little doubt, as well from the ſtatement 


of Mr. Fox when he declared the reaſons of his re- 


ſignation, (though perhaps he did not expreſsly ſay 


this) as from certain. ambiguous expreſſions, ſuch 
as that, when the independance of America 


was granted, the ſun of Britain was ſet for ever,” 
and che like, which 25 about that time from the 


Earl 
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Earl of Shelburne, who had ſecured to himſelf, 
with great addreſs and management, the office of 
firſt Lord of the Treaſury; ; and being then the 


reſponſible Miniſter, it was not to be ſuppoſed, 


that, entertaining ſuch ſentiments, he would pro- 
ceed in a ſyſtem, by which fuch a mighty ruin 
was to be effected. „ 

There is then every reaſon, as far as probability 
will determine conjecture, to believe that the old 
ſyſtem was to be revived, and that the nation was 
to be again plunged in all thoſe horrors from 


whence it had ſo lately ſeemed to have eſcaped; 
but the reſignation of Mr. Fox, and of Lord John 
Cavendiſh, together with the defection of ſome 


who adhered perſonally to thoſe two Gentlemen, 


and of more, who were guided as well by reaſon 


as by authority, and the alarm of all conſiderate 
men, declared in the moſt unequivocal manner 
the danger and the impracticability of proceeding 


in ſuch meaſures, if any ſuch had been adopted 


by the cabinet, or plotted hy ſome of its leading 
and prevailing members, which latter there is the 
greateſt reaſon, ron” circumſtances, to ſuppoſe 
was the fact. 


The . of Lord John Cavendiſh made 


room for Mr. Pitt to ſucceed to the ſituation of 


Chancellor of the Exchequer, a gentleman, who 
from his appointment at ſuch an early age, for he 
Was then ſcarcely twenty-five years old, to ſo high 

„ and whoſe ſübſequent appointment with 
2 ſmall interval, te the higheſt, which he now 
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condnttes to o fill, have rendered him the objett of - 


that kind of admiration that i is the ſudden and ne- | 


ver failing effect of any fingular appearance. 
In all governments, in which the people have 


any ſhare in the conduct of affairs, the talent of 
public ſpeaking, as it confers. the greateſt poſſible 
- ſuperiority in popular aſſemblies; upon him who 


| poſſeſſes 1 it moſt eminently, is ſure to be cultivated 


% 


with the greateſt care and induſtry : it is however 
maintained by Cicero, whoſe opinion upon this 


ſubject will be deemed of the laſt importance, that | 
notwithſtanding the pains and induſtry: of many, 
combined with the genius of ſome; the efforts of 
all have fallen ſhort, and that there is no ſuch | 
1 thing in nature as a perfect orator ; and he con- 
cludes upon the whole that there never will be 
ſuch a phenomenon. Now ſuch a concluſion with 
reſpect to Cicero himſelf is undoubtedly a. juſt 
one; but how: far other men may be warranted | 
in adopting it, is a matter which I think deſerves | 
67 ſome little ne, SE 4 e. 


For, as the minds of men are folly: modi- 8 


"hed, as ſome are of a greater capacity than others, 5 


fois there a different ſtandard of judgment in 
each. All judgment is by compariſon, nor can 


we appreciate excellence of any kind, but by re- 
ferxing it, and comparing it, to ſomething known. 
But the intellectual powers of any man, or what 
is the effect of the intellectual powers of any man, 
ſuch as eloquence, for the greateſt part, is, can 


only be referred, _ the perſon who' Te of it, 
to 
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to his own capacity, a do not ſpeak of attain. 
ment, for capacity exceeds attainment , it cannot 
be referred to any thing external, for that which 
is external being not known, cannot be a ſtandard 
of judgment. : Hence it was that Cicero whoſe ge- 
nius was the greateſt, .and the continual, applica- 
tion and exerciſe of whoſe mental powers, had 
carried his attainments beyond thoſe not only of 
his cotemporaries, hut of thoſe who had ever 
preceded him in cultivating. eloquence ; ; when 
he ſought. for an example of a perfect ora- 
tor, Ne was obliged to deny. its exiſtence : 
doubtleſs he could not pronounce it perfect in 
others, which he was, himſelf able to excel; 
nor could he. pronounce it perfect in himſelf, 
from a conſciouſneſs that he had not reached 


a * ; When I fay that 8 exceeds. attainment I BY" be un- 
derſto od to ſpeak of that period of the human life, when na- 


ture, has not yet begun to yield to the illapſes of age, an effedt 


that rakes place much later in the mind, than in the body, pro- 
bably becauſe we have not ſo many, nor ſuch ditect i means s of 
_ corrupting it by. intemperance. 


And it ſeems moreover reaſonable tot think that the quality of 


Y the mind which is called aaſte, may be referred to capacity. 


We are often ſenſible of, and taſte beautiesy in works of genius, 


which yet we are not able to imitate, but why are we not able 


to imitate? for it is plain that there muſt be at leaſt a con- 


farmity in the conſtitution of the mind that adopts, and the 
mind that cteates an effect. The reaſon in this caſe is, becauſe 
practice 1 18 wanting to ſecure attainment; the power which na- 
ture has given being only a 52 8 power : which is the preciſe 
definition of hes 
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the limits of nature, and that there was yet ſome + 
interval between his. attaitiments, and his power 
to attain: a conſciouſneſs,” with which all but the 
moſt incorrigible blockheads are poſſeſſed, though 
none feel it ſo ſenſibly as thoſe who are indued 
with that portion of the divine ſpirit which is de- 
nominated genius. He was therefore obliged, for 
want of any ground to repoſe upon, to take flight 
into the airy regions of poſſibility ; and to deny 
the actual exiſtence of that, which, from the 
circumſtance of his own excellence, and of his 
own defect, he could only conceive. 7 bly to 
exiſt. 

"It follows "TRA this, tht «Perſon of inferior 
genius, and more limited attainments than the 
Roman, would be fatisfied of the exiſtence of that 
which the other denied: the ſame cauſe producing 
from the different circumſtances of each, a differ- 
ent concluſion : he would not ſend his thoughts 
out in queſt of poſſibilities; he would receive ex- 
amples ; and theſe examples would multiply in 
proportion to the little capacity and few attain- 
ments of thoſe who made this matter the e 
of their contemplation. 5 ; 
Now oratory in general may be divided into 

two parts: iſt, into the power that the mind 
hass of calling up and arranging appropriate ideas; 

Adly, into the power of expreſling thoſe ideas, or 
into elocution, which latter is the effect princi- 


| : pally of habit and of practice, and affords the 


praiſe of induſtry : while the former challenges the 
admiration of nature. But oratory being conver- 
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ſant with aſſociations of ideas and their expreſ- 
ſion, let the ideas be never ſo vulgar : and ordinary, 
if the elocution is ſplendid (as thoſe who are poor 
endeavour to go richly habited) till it is plain 
that a ſpecies of oratory will have been conſtitu- 
ted; and I think it may be inferred from what 
has bean ſaid concerning the different ſtandards 
of judgment, that this ſpecies of oratory, however 
contemptible it may be to ſome, may yet be ex- 
tolled by others when they feel that their own 
capacity has been exceeded by the powers of * 
Rhetor. 
Another abſerracion that I would with to make : 
upon this ſubject, and which I truſt will not be 
deemed a contradiction to my former reaſonings, 
is, that elocution, or phraſeology, or the manner 
of ſpeaking, as diſtinguiſhed from true eloquence, 
is leſs fitted to meet with approbation among the 
rude vulgar, than among thoſe who have the 
advantage of ſuch an education as gentlemen of 
the preſent time commonly receive; but who do 
not poſſeſs that ſimplicity of taſte which is gener- 
ally the gift of a bountiful nature, though it is 

ſometimes the reward of painful diligence. Theſe 
who know juſt ſo much as to be acquainted with 
the difficulty of public ſpeaking, are ſtruck with 
art, the vulgar are pleaſed with nature: the taſte 
of theſe is corrupted or ſhackled by a little know- 
ledge; the taſte of the vulgar riots in the freedom 
of ignorance. Great is the power of eloquence ; 
great the power of the external ſenſible marks of 
| eloquence. P 
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eloquence. The pomp of language, the force of 
| emphaſis, the length of period, ſentences involved 


in ſentences, n meaning artfully reſembled or plain. 
ly expoſed, and now a, variety and now a repeti- 
tion of terms—what perſon whoſe lips have taſted, 


dut who has not drank deeply of the well of ſci- | 


ence, but is hurried. away by the inipetuous move- 
ment, and embraces with POET: WF gaudy * 
tom. 


1 hope I ſhall be PERS if I Tr engaged in 


this digreflion reſpeQing | eloquence, and the 
means by which we form judgments concerning 


it, and the cauſe of the difference of thoſe judg. 


ments in different men: whatever relates to the 


art of ſpeaking cannot be unſeaſonable, when the 


merits of Mr. Pitt are the ſubject of diſcuſſion, i 
Vet it muſt be acknowledged, that in ſtating 2 . 
caſe or narration, that Gentleman is eaſily the 
firſt; if indeed he is too minute; yet is not his 
audience intuitive; nor are his other means leſs 
accommodated to his end; if it is not prudent to 


expoſe a meaſure, who ſo capable of myſterious 


: invelopement; if he does not anſwer, he de- 
compoſes, the arguments of his adverſary, ſtrips 


them of their fatal circumſtances, confutes the 


remainders, and conquers in detail when it is not 
practicable to engage in, the groſs. If to theſe we 
add a graveneſs of tone, a pomp of language, a 


manner that impoſes, an authority that com- 
mands, we ſhall find combined in this miniſter ; 
whatever a an anxious nation can deſire, to create 


wp and 


| 
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| and to ſecure its s proſperity, and to adorn its 
. annals. PINES 
But let not the voice of prejudice with a trea- 
cherous malignity conceal or obſcure the merit 
whoſe exiſtence it regrets, while it expatiates with 
the fondeſt pleaſure upon the- faults or defects of 
a hated object. Far, far from me be ſuch a cauſe, 
or ſuch an effect. I have even heard with delight, 
when Mr. Fox, having exhauſted his ſubject with 
every variety of reaſoning, that a capacious and 
a well ſtored mind could furniſh; when having 
clearly ſatisfied all, he alone has appeared. not to 
be ſatisfied ; and ſtretching beyond. the limits of 
poſſible conviction, has fallen ſhort of his natural 
effort, and has not rejected arguments that were 
not neceſſary or that were weak —I ſay, | have 
heard with delight upon ſuch an occafion the 
 Kkilful ingenuity, and have applauded the dexter- 
ous diſcernment, of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer; who has left no part of the adverſe argu- 
ment unexplored, has avoided or juſt ſcemed to 
| anſwer what was ſtrong; but has ſeized upon 
what was weak; as his proper prey; has attacked, 
has ſubdued, has expoſed in triumph, has afflicted 


his mercileſs victory, and has obtained a praiſe, 
not ſcanty, from the exuberance of his antagoniſt, 
But to return: an adminiſtration which orivi- 
nated in fraud, which ſubfiſted in . weakneſs, and 
which proceeded in folly, could not be long. lived. 
* the ein Rockingham was yet living 
and 


with a painful and lingering death, the object of 
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and miniſter, one of the moſt ſignal naval vidories 


that the hiſtory of this country can boaſt was 
obtained in the Weſt-Indies,- under the auſpices 
of Admiral Rodney; and what ſeemed to render 
it more important, was the circumſtance of its 
being gained in parts, where only diſgrace had 


hitherto attended the Britiſh arms, and the aſcen- 


dancy of France had been completely eſtabliſhed _ 
by her continued and ſucceſſive conqueſts. 

St. Chriſtopher, the glory and the reproach of 
the Britiſh commander whom Rodney joined, 


had but a little before ſurrendered to the fortune . 


and perſeverance of the Marquis de Boulle after 
a fiege of conſiderable duration. When that 


i0and was firſt attacked, the Engliſh admiral quit- 


ting his ſtation to windward came to its relief, 


though St. Chriſtopher is fituated low down in 
that chain of iſlands whoſe direction, in general, 


| from South to North, bends with no flight devia- 


tion to the - weſtward before you approach that 
ſcene of fruitleſs gallantry. With a fleet much in- 


ferior, but by a ſeries of maſterly manceuvres, 


he obtained poſſeſſion of the very ground, where 
the French fleet had anchored, but which had 
flipped upon his approach, in order to ſeize the 
eaſy prey. But this ground was at the extremeſt 
© diſtance from the fortreſs that was attacked, and 


where there was no communication, how ſhould 
there be any relief? Had the Britiſh comnfander 


inſtead of remaining until the fortreſs ſurrender- 
ed,” in the "ay ſpot where: the prudence of Mr. 
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de. Graſſe, would by a peculiar inconſiſtency of 
ſentiment, have allotted him his ſtation, returned 
from whence he came, as ſoon as he found his 
object could not be accompliſhed ; the expectation 

of Vandreuil, and the fear of Rodney, (and the 
arrival of both was awaited at that very juncture,) 
would not have ſuffered the French commander 
to waſte a precious time by continuing to lee- 
ward, when the junction of the one or the cap- 
ture of the other or both, would be the neceſſary 


1 conſequence of the return of the Britiſh fleet to a 


windward and cuſtomary cruize or ſtation : and 

the conqueſt. of St. Chriſtopher muſt have been 

abandoned by the French long before the time 
that was neceſſary to complete i it, to ſecure an ad- 
vantage which was eſſential, and to avoid a dan- : 
ger which would have been fatal. 
But by the victory of Lord Rodney, a u mighty 


change was wrought in the affairs of thoſe part: 


thoſe who had before attacked were not now able 
to defend, and that force which had diffuſed itſelf 
in conqueſt, though it had been concentered in 

a ſingle effort, would have ill reſiſted a vigourous 
affailant. „„ 8 
It is here neceſſary that I ſhould a little dilate 


upon the nature of the victory of Lord Rodney, 
and that I ſhould ſtate what might have been its 


advantages i in order to aſcertain in this period of 
our hiftory, how far fortune was ſeconded by 
conduct, and to determine in this particular the 
_- merits of an adminiſtration in which the ſublime - 

eats is and 


1 
5 
a 


os 


- practiſed ſtateſman: for it is to be remembered 
that this adminiſtration was publicly eſtabliſhed 
in a very little time after the intellig gence of that 
5 victory arrived, though its power of framing any 
8 ſyſtem of action was probably eſtabliſhed before it 
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d early talents of a youthſ! ul Chancellor of the 
chequer were conjoined with the experience. of 


could have arrived its predominancy, being the 


very cauſe of the reſignation of Mr. Fox, but 
however this may be, the fact of its being eſtab- 
5 liſhed ſo. ſoon afterwards is ſufficient for my pur- 
1 poſe; ; as the meaſures that were proper at that 


conjuncture ought then to have been purſued, by 
which means the war. might hive terminated ho- 


| nourably, and perhaps with ſome compenſation, 


certainly without loſs and diſgrace to Britain. 
The courſe. of the winds in the Weſt-Indies be- 


js regularly directed from eaſt to weſt, and with- 
out any, or with an ineffectual, variation, it fol- 


lows that where the poſition of the iſlands is in 


the ſame direction, the deſcent from iſland to 
illand is moſt expeditious; while the aſcent is ve- 


ry laborious, and not to be effected but with a 


continual ſtruggle, and by a moſt tedious navi- 


gation. Nor unleſs veſſels are in. good condition 


and excellent ſailors, can it.be attempted if: at all, 
"IP the diſtance 1s conſiderable. Now St. Domingo 
with refpect to the agregate of the Windward 
Iſlands, among which are to be counted alſo what 
are called the Leeward Iſlands which" are wind- 
ward in this reſpect, is precifely in this direction; 


io 


| 
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ſo that the de eſcetit to St. Domingo is moſt expe- 
ditious, and i is even the coutſe purſued by. veſſels 
bound thither © from Europe, . which commonly 
make” the Windwird Iſlands in their paſſage, 
while the aſcent from thence, particularly from 
the French part, is ſcarcely heard of; certain it 
is that an equipment from Europe would be more 
eafily made, and more expeditious in its arrival. 
The defeat of Mr. de Graſſe was in effect a double 
defeat. It was a defeat. by ſea, and it was a de- 
feat by land. * Almoſt all the garriſons, as was 
notorious, were withdrawn from the French 
windward colonies, and embarked in the ſhips of 
war, for the purpoſe of attacking , Jamaica with 
an accumulated force. But when this fleet was 
defeated and driven down to St. Domingo theſe 
troops were as far removed from what might have 
been a moſt fruitful ſcene of action; as if they 
had blown by ſome tornado to e as if new 
equipments were to have been made; as if new 
dangers were to be encountered in traverſing. the 
ſeas, and a certainty of defeat or capture when 
they arrived at a blockaded port. In America an 
armiſtice had been.concluded : the tranſports were 
ready, though the Germans could not embark, the 
Britiſh were eager, the paſſage was ſhort, the 
prize was rich, the ſucceſs not doubtful ; revenge 
and en perſuaded, and fortune invited 


. delightful and important colony of Guadaloupe had 
only a very few. companies of a colonial regiment left in it. 


the 
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the enterpriſe. | Did the Shelburne, which had- 
now eſtabliſhed itſelf upon the ruins and diſunion 
of the Rockingham adminiſtration, take any ad- 
vantage of this conjuncture ſcarcely to be hoped, 
certainly not to be paralleled ?- Did the ſplendid 
genius of the new Chancellor of the Exchequer 
illuminate with a ray of light the darkneſs of the 
cabinet? By what fatal lethargy were their ſenſes 
oppreſſed ? Or, when they found the deſigns which 
g public ſagacity had imputed to them, and public 
virtue had fruſtrated, could not be carried into 
execution, did they revenge the ſafety of the na · 
tion by a malicious neglect of its intereſts: 1 
For my part when I revolve all theſe things 
in my mind; when I conſider that train of events 
that for ſome time back has been paſſing before 
us, and now continue to paſs, the diſagreements 
of commanders—the ſurrender of armies—the 
conqueſts of Iſlands, the ſeparation of a continent 
—the nations of the earth combined againſt one 
the diſunion of miniſters—the inſenſibility and 
neglect of good fortune —deſpair cheriſhed when 
hope might be indulged ;—when I add to theſe a 
peace ingloriouſly concluded - equivalents not ſti- 
pulated for ceſſions—attachment abandoned or re- 
quited by means ſubverſive of induſtry, and fatal 
to morals, and the evil not even now expanded, | 
cannot help comparing in their manner of opera- 
ting, the moral with the phyfical world; in which 
we find that in plants or animals, if any taint has 
been received and incorporated, a vicious nature 


* 
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is propagated ; andit requires many deſcents ma- 
ny commixtures, much time, much \ gradual al- 
teration, by addition, by diminution, by com- 
poſition, by change of relations of parts, before 
the taint is removed, and nature reſtored: thu 
in the moral world, whatever cauſes are laid, a f 
Eind of nature is propagated i in the effects of thole 
_ cauſes, fo that after much time, after many re- 
moves, and a long deſcent, a vicious conſtitution 
ſhall yet be traced in an extreme event, and the 


thread of evil drawn out through an more mea - 
fureleſs diſtance * F a od ale acey 


11 is hardly das tate chat 15 ens for the * 
 aliſts is appropriated from the profits, of an annual lottery; 
which is an evil not in itſelf, but inaſmuch # as it gives riſe to 
the praQtiſe and furniſhes means to the rage of inſuring ; a rage 

that is as violent as it is abſurd and Oy fatal to the poor | 

| and ignorant. | e. 
The thefts, the tin the drankenoeſs, abs deſpair 
the ſuicide, which are neceſſary effects of loſs and diftreſs, in 
; ſome natures ; are all a part of the ſame ſyſtem of events with 
the American war itſelf, aß without that war the circumſtance 
would not have happened, by which lotteries have become a 
part of annual ways and means; inſurance is the effect of lotie- 
. ries, and loſs and diftreſs a neceſſary effect, as might be proved 
of inſuring to an inconvenient amount. With reſpect to all 
events being neceſſary, | would refer my reader to Mr. Collins's 
_ Enquiry concerning Liberty: and it is with pleaſure that I an- 
nounce to. the public, that a very ingenious and learned friend 
of mine propoſes to republiſh that ſcarce and invaluable tract, 
with the addition of a preface, and Tome account of the author, 
Mr, Collins, who was. a profound and ingenious ſeateher afler 
ruth, and an excellent u —. =, 


It 


\ 
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It was ngt probable aten whoſe 
 ina&ion-was guilt, and whoſe action was diſgrace, © 
ſhould: long ſuſtain, inſelf againſt the yoice, gf xea · 

- 


„of pride, and of indignation., A vote of 
- ies Wag earried in the Houſe of: Commons 
a gainſt the terms; of peace, which were declared 


inackequate z mor could - the-, perpetrators of chat 


: weaſure entertain any reaſonable hope of extend- * 
ing their public exiſtence under ſo much infemy. 


Tet was not the game quite given up: for a game 


it was: The Marquis of Lanſdown, indeed late 


Earl of Shelburne, reſigned ; but Mr. Pitt, with 
a2 a prophetic: pertinaciouſneſs, ſtill retained his of- 
tier of Chancellor of the Exchequer ; ; it was even 
©  *Fhmoured; poſſibly it might have been propoſed, 
5 that he ſhould Tucced the Eatl of Shelburne,” It 

2 the nation would receive ſuch. a ſubſtitution for 


an atonement and the reſignation of one miniſter 


on could expiate A guilty ſyſtem. In this ſituation 
0 did the nation continue for full five weeks, with 
out any oſtenſiblę miniſter, without any effective 
of government, in a criſis of peculiar difficulty and 


diſtreſs, when a war was juſt concluded, when the 


treaſury was: 'empty, when engagements were preſ- 


ſing, when taxes were not. e when cre- 


> | 
£7 


| naw alarm bad diffuſed itſelf over. 4 5 8 of 


A people. His Majeſty, however, at length, with 
A paternal ſolicitude, was graciouſly pleaſed to con- 
deſcend to attend to the importunity of parliament, 


and't to appoint an effective adminiſtration. 
| . 
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This new adminiſtration, which took place in 
the middle of the ſeſſion of 1783, Was formed by 
a coalition of paxties z and Mr, Fox, whoſe oppo: 
ation had been long and bitter, and fatal to the 
adminiſtration of Lord North, was now ſeen ig 
act amicably and jointly with; him in the affairz " 
government: An,cyent that made much noiſe at 
the time hen it happened; ; that has been or- 
ductiye of a very extraordinary revolution, in the 
public opinion with reſpect to one of the parties, 
has been attended with ſome diminution of private 
eſteem with reſpect to the other, and has been 
in its , conſequences. extremely i injurious to both. 
A great diſtance of time has now interyened ; ſur- 
prize or aſtoniſhment no. longer. impedes the, ope- 


rations of judgment ʒgeven prejudice has abated Ts 


of its malignity, and does not reject, though = 

ſuſpiciouſly, hears the voice of reaſon and of im- 
partial diſcuſſion; | if therefore . at a juncture ſo 
_ | ſeaſonable, I ſhall treat rather diffuſely concern- 
ing that intereſting event, I hope I. ſhall not be 


deemed PATE or I. mall receive indul- tb 


r 5a”: 585 
In diſcuſling. 8 propriety 1 any 1 or 
e of conduct, there i is no other way oſ appreci- 
ating its mexits, or of aſcertaining Its defects or 
its pravity, but by mounting up to ſome general 0 
principle, and then, by conſidering that meaſure 
or part of conduct, relatively to ſuch general | 
principle: and the reaſon why men form oppoſite 
Judgments concerning. the ſame actions, i 18, becauſe 
5 x: inſtead | 


| 
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inſtead of purſuing that courſe, and referring. to 
an immutable. ſtandard, each man forms a ſtand- 
ard of his own, adapted to his prejudices, his 
intereſt, or his habits, which is, therefore, not 
only neceſſarily different in different men; but 


even varies in the ſame man, according to the 


changes that may happen in any of the afore - 
mentioned circumſtances ; ; à truth that we haye — 
probably all of us e 1 2 we. had 


n to acknowledge it. 


Wa wiſe dom conſiſts in Ap meant 15 115 a | 
Propoſed; is a poſition not to be diſputed; and 


as wiſdom will not propoſe any but a virtuous 


end, ſo the acceptation of this principle thus 
defined, will not only not pervert conduct, but 
f will even be the proper ſtandard. of. its beauty 
or deformity. Wiſdom is converſant . with all 
the actions of life, which as they are not leſs 
different in their nature than in their object or 
defign, ſo muſt the means that are uſed in ob- Ly 
taining” ſuch different objeQs, 'be eſſentially diff. 
rent; ſo that what would be the effect of con- 
ſummate wiſdom in one caſe, would, in the 
dther, be the effekt of conſummate folly. Now, 
the duties of man, I ſpeak of civilized, ſocial 
man, are twofold; firſt, there is a duty, that he 


he owes to himſelf; - which may be called the 


_ ſelfiſh duty. This duty or principle, is an imme- 
diate derivation from nature, and is particular 


and limited in its operation. Secondly, there is a 


| duty that he owes to the: community, of which he 


is 


x 
” 8 — 
A 


2 
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is a member; and this latter duty which is the 


immediate effect of reflection, though it may be 


traced ultimately to nature, is general and uni- 


verſal in its operation. It appears then, that 


there is an eſſential difference between the objects 
of theſe two duties, one of which I have called 
the ſelfiſh, and the other I call the the ſocial, and 
indeed this is ſo much the caſe, that any great 
prevalency of the one, is abſolutely inconſiſtent. 


with the very exiſtence of the other, prudence 
claiming. an equipoiſe of both; but . generous 
virtue not ſeldom forfeiting hey: reward by the 
prevalency of the latter, which, as its object is 
neceſſarily general, while the object of the form- 


er is neceſſarily particular; ſo are the means it 


uſes much more enlarged and proportionate its 
greater ſcale of action. 


If this diſtinction is juſt, it follows that where 
the public is concerned, a different meaſure of 
action is abſolutely required from that which 


would be approved of, if only the individual 
were concerned. Let me endeavour to give this 
matter a little illuſtration. In the intercourſe of 


private life, friendſhip and enmity, benevolence 


and reſentment, are permitted to mingie ; and 
the paſſions, yet under ſubordination, declare 


themſelves with approbation, when the individual 2 
alone is concerned. In the heart, that is warm, 
nor artifice, nor ſimulation, nor treacher y, nor 


malignity have any place, and though the indi- 
vidual is betrayed: into indiſcretions, and may 
D Ys ſufer 


* 
% 
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ſuffer inconveniencies, yet is the general ſorurity” 
connected with the particular evil, and what 
1 conduces to public utility the conſent of all will 
8 approve. But it is no leſs certain that the inter · : 
' poſition of the paſſions in conduct, is immediately - 
connected with the ſelfiſh principle: We can 
neither love nor hate, we cannot confer a kind- 
neſs, nor entertain reſentment without indulging 
à propenſity, and gratifying our nature. If in 
doing this we have abandoned an intereſt, . we 
have yet enjoyed a pleaſure, which we thought, 
upon the whole, it was better for us to enjoy, 
even upon what might be thought diſadvantage- 
ous terms, if it were weighed in the ſcale of 
what is called worldly prudence. And this con- 
duct will not only be approved of, but even 
demanded; becauſe the principle is uſeful, and | 
the inconvenience which may and moſt common- 
fy does reſult, being particular, the public will 
not conſider the event, but only the general ten- 
dency of the W and the Oy that it 
| propoſes ay | 
But in reſpect of that Alen 4 . e 
of the individual is only the inſtrument, and the 
event of which applies directly to the community 
at large; the caſe is widely different, and indeed 
diametrically oppoſite: When we forego a pri- 
vate intereſt for the gratification of a paſſion, a 
compenſation of pleaſure has been received for 
the ſacrifice of an advantage; a compenſation | 
that is greater than the facrifice; for if it were 
| 2.x not, 


# 
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not, we ſhould, - undoubtedly, forego the plea- 
| ſure, and purſue the advantage, which would 
then be the compenſation, ſince it is not in our 
power to enjoy both ; one being the * of ang 
other. 1 | ; 
But if you N the "RO to mingle in pub- 
lic conduct; if, without conſidering the nature 
of the conjuncture, and what ought to be the 
determination of action relatively to that con- 
juncture, ſo as that the -greateſt benefit ſhould 
ariſe. from it; you ſhould: ſay, “ This man has 
kept me long in a fruitleſs oppoſition: 1 have 
C condemned his meaſures ; I hate his perſon; 1 
© whatever intereſts. I may ſuffer, I will gratify 
* my reſentment ;* and though there is now wy | 
45 ſubje& of diſagreement, 1 will not unite.“ 
What 1 is this in fact but to make a property of 
the public, and to ſacrifice the general intereſts 
to your own? Whatever courſe of conduct you 
purſue, you purſue it becauſe your intereſts are 
concerned: and when you ſacrifice your advant- 
age to your reſentment, you have ſtill purſued 
pour intereſts; not indeed rightly underſtood; 
and you have your :compenſation. becauſe you 
think you have it. But does the public enjoy 
any part of this compenſation? Does your perſo- 
nal gratification diffuſe itſelf through all the ranks 
and orders of men of which the community is 
oy compoſed ? Are your feelings the meaſure of their 
feelings? Your good the.meaſure of their good? 
Your exiſtence the meaſure of their exiſtence ? 
5 D 2 ein 
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3 Vain and fooliſh chought! Ker. that every. 
bird that flies in the air, every beaſt that treads, 
every reptile that creeps upon the ſurface or hides 
— itſelf in the boſom of the earth; and perhaps 
every part and particle of nature, has each a 
ſyſtem of his own, ſeparate and diſtin& from, 

though externally related to, all other ſyſtems, 
Like man himſelf who aſſerts his proud ſuperio- 

. rity, each has its intereſts to purſue, accommo- 
dated to its exiſtence; each its paſſions to gratify: 
reſentment, friendſhip, love, hatred, deſire, an- 
 tipathy, . ſympathy, are theirs. In what then 
does the excellence of man conſiſt? It conſiſts. in 

| this; ; that he has the power to break the priſon 
gates of his particular exiſtenee, to expand in 
_ contemplations, to ſend forth his thoughts 
to diſcover the relations of things, their fitneſs, 
| their diſpoſition .to produce good under every 

poſſible combination; it conſiſts in the power to 
abſtrad qualities Ro ſubſtances, and. capacities 
from the groſs objects in which they where, and 
by paſſing over whatever is particular and perſon- 
al, to leave no room for prejudice or favour, or 
the paſſions to diſturb the judgment, or render 
ineffectual the great object of his ſublime inqui- 
ries. It is then only by ſuch enlarged contempla- 
tions, it is by abſtracting qualities and capacities, 
aälahnd ufing them without any perſonal regards, 
TY when the conjuncture requires it, that general 
good can be effected or ſecured. Whether we 

We. - or whether we hate, if theſe are neceſſary to 

| the 
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the ſervice of the community, of which each one 
is a part, and a no greater part than the meaneſt 
individual, there is an equal obligation to employ 
them, and any diktinction in ſuch a caſe would VE 
bain and wicked. 88 

But you will ſay, Kahntvabe as much as you 
; pleaſe, the virtuous efficacy of theſe ſublime ab- 
ſtractions of qualities and capacities from perſons, 
have you yet ſhewn that it is practicable to do it? 
Are we not. conſcious that the weakneſs of man- 
kind is affected principally by ſenſible objects, 


and that even the knife which divides the ſkin 


and cauſes pain, though it is not an agent, is 
ſometimes thrown away with precipitation, and 
its very ſight becomes offenſive. How then ſhall 
| we be able not to hate the perſon whoſe meaſures, 
though at a time paſt, have been obnoxious, and 
the ſubject of a bitter and continued oppoſition, 
and hating the perſon; by what moral chemiſtry 
ſhall we ſeparate his qualities and capacities, and 
employ them in the ſtricteſt union with our own, 

though it ſhould be for the public ſervice? | 
Io this I anſwer, Firſt, in general that if the 
propriety of ſuch abſtractions, ariſing from the 
nature of our public duty, which J have ſhewn, 
is eſſentially different from our private duty; one 
having the part without any regard to the whole, 
and the other the whole without any regard to 
the part, for its object, has been in any wiſe de- 
monſtrated; the poſſibility of them is demonſtrat- 
ed by that very truth ; for a bountiful Providence 
| has 
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has ſo adapted human capacity to human ends, 
that whatever is our duty, is poſſible, and not 
only poſſible, but eaſy alſo. Secondly, I ſay that 
this very weakneſs of mankind, which cauſes us 
to be affected ſo ſtrongly by ſenſible objects, is 
an argument that anſwers as well my purpoſe as 
that of my adverſaries, and is equally concluſive 
in either caſe: for when the meaſures that have 
occaſioned oppoſition and perſonal hatred, if, we 
admit, the very illiberal poſition that theſe things 
are neceſſarily connected, have ceaſed to be; 
and a conformity of views of intereſt and of con- 
duct has taken place; the ſame proneneſs to be 
affected by ſenſe, which had before operated as a 
cauſe of enmity, will now operate as a cauſe of- | 
_ friendſhip; that very circumſtance. which is dog: 
matically ſtated ' as an argument why enmity 
ſhould be perpetual, will occaſion the engage- 
ments of, friendſhip, and theſe notable reaſoners 
will diſcover that they have argued from a con- 
| ſequence as it was a cauſe, and have confounded 
2 general principle with a particular 1 
The amount of my theory upon this occaſion, 
is, though that whenever the dilemma ſhould be 
between the public ſervice and private feelings, 
the nature of our public duty requires the ſacri- 
fice of private feelings to the public ſervice: that 
whenever the dilemma ſhould be between private 
intereſt and private feelings, the nature of our 
private duty, which may be defined, a ſenſe of 
dignity, for without dignity there can be no vir- 


tue 
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tue, juſtifies and even demands a ſacrifice of pri- 
vate intereſt ; nor is the ſelfiſh principle affected 
by this codes, ſince, in the indulgence of feel- 
ings, a compenſation is received for the ſacrifice 
of intereſt, which is in no wiſe the caſe with re- 
ſpect to public tranſactions, the public being a 
party to the loſs, but no party to the compenſa- 6 
tion; and I deduce from hence, that it is the 
confuſion of theſe duties which occaſions the 
Wrong judgments that are formed concerning 
their means, and has been the cauſe of all that 
clamour againſt the union of Lord North and Mr, 
Fox, or as it is invidiouſly termed, the coalition, 
but which, if we try it by the teſt of circumſtan-. 
ces, admitting the principles I have laid down to 
be juſt, we ſhall find to be not only defenſible, 
but meritorious and honourable, 

To ſuppoſe that every meaſure which is 8 
ted to Parliament receives a judgment upon its 
own merits, that there a total abſence of favour, 
or of prejudice, no habitual concurrence nor op- 
poſition, that there js no bias from hopes fru- 
ſtrated; from views entertained, from perſonal, 
from public motives, from ill ſucceſs, from miſ- 
conduct, from imputed treachery, from national 
loſs, or diſgrace—wers to ſuppoſe a ſtate of indif- 
ferency in men's minds, which will be no where 
experienced, but leaſt of all in a popular aſſem- 
bly. The conſequence of this condition of things 
is, that where ſeveral parties are formed in. ſuch 
2 body, with oppoſite wien, prejudices, and im- 

| on PrEfons, 
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Ree preſſions, and theſe parties are nearly W 
in power and authority ; it is impoſſible that there 
ſhould. be any adminiſtration, « or any government, 
without a union of ſome of them, and a total 
oblivion of former animoſities. Such was the 
| . parties, and ſuch the neceſſity of a juncti- 
on at the cloſe of laſt war. There were three 
oO ,  _ parties in Parliament adhering to different leaders. 
A ſingle one of theſe could not retain or aſſume 
WY tte reins of government, for it was certain to 
T under the ſuperiority of the other two which 
* VvVould unite for its deſtruction: it was then a 
matter not of choice but of neceſſity, that two'of 
them ſhould unite in order to give ſtability to 
government, and effect to its meaſures. | But 
how, or by which of theſe parties was ſuch a. 
union to be formed! ? Could either of theſe that 
was out, unite with that which was in? But they 
had both agreed in ſtigmatizing the conduct of an 
adminiſtration, which they declared had ſacrificed 
the intereſts, and abandoned the honour, of the 
country by an inadequate and inglorious peace. 
Could either of theſe embrace in the very midſt 
of its reproaches, and without any atonement 
from example, ſuch a party? Could it ſay in the 
ſame breath, Tour terms of peace are inade- 
quate, you have diſhonoured, you have diſ- 
0 graced us: you have forfeited our confidence ; 85 
“ but take us in, we will yet maintain you, 
„only we will divide the gains.“ Should they 
not rather N each other, We have diſagreed 


f 1 d upon 
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ec upon former points, Tat we kave Niles that 
* fought the ſame battle; we have united with- 
out blame to expel an adminiſtration, ſhall-any 
<" blame attach if we unite to form one?“ A 
union which is not condemned in one caſe ſurelß 
may be approved in the other. Such would be 
the language of reaſon, and ſuch was the conduct 
of Mr. Fox and Lord North i in this memorable - 
eonjunQiire. 1 a 
There were moreover ſome b at- 


tending the cotnpoſitibn of this adminiſtration 5 


which has been the .objeQ* of general reproach, 


peculiarly agreeable” to moderate and diſcerning 


men: (and ſo different are the judgments that 
people form upon the fame ſubject,) the very 
cauſes of diſguſt and horror in others, viz. the 
difference in the principles upon certain great 


queſtions of the two leading men in it, were to ; 
them occaſions of ſatisfaction and pledges of ſecu- 


rity. It rarely happens. that our opinions agree 
preciſely upon A theory ſo nice as that of govern; 
ment in its moſt ſimple forms: - But in a govern- 
ment ſo blended as the Britiſh, the diſagreement 


is the more likely to happen in reſpect of the 


greater variety and complication of intereſts, and 
the adjuſtment and balance of power of each 
branch, by the concurrence of all of which, and 
by the influence of each upon either, the govern- 
ment is conſtituted. To ſuppoſe that the frame 
of the Britiſſi Conſtitution is better calculated for 
Auratiom'! in an unchangeable "er than any other 
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more ſimple form of government, is an error 
which I ſhall take ſome pains. to diſcuſs in its 
proper place. The truth is, that there is no ſuch, 
thing as exiſtence of any kind, whether of na- 
tural bodies, or of human inſtitutions, without a 
_ contention of parts; nor can there be a conten- 
tion of parts without an alteration or change in 
the powers of thoſe parts. How far an aſcendency 
has been obtained by any one, or by which of 
the parts of the Britiſh conſtitution, 1 ſhall leave 
it to the impartial hiſtorian, from a conſideration 
"0 the meaſures and of the events his majeſty $ 
reign, to determine. But this is not yet to our. 
| purpoſe. Now, that which determines the courſe 
of government, in its future progreſs, whether 

to a more popular, to a more ariſtocratical, or to 
a more regal form, is the adoption or rejection 
of certain acts, ſuch as are conyerſant with gene · 
ral policy; and do not relate to particular mea. 

ſures ariſing from conjunQures, in which the ac- 
tion, and conſequently the union, of miniſters is 
abſolutely neceſſary. And as the former are queſ. 
tions that do not impede the gourſe of admini- 
tration, let them be decided which way they may, 
ſo miniſters who do not entertain the ſame ſenti- 
ments upon them, do not only not unite but 
even debate and divide againſt each other when- 

ever they are agitated, and the public buſineſs is 
not affected. It appears then that admitting the 
fact, that things ſhould remain as they are, a di- 
yerlity ot ſentiment among miniſters openly pro. 
< 5 „„ 
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feſſed. and ſteadily maintained, is extremely to be 
_ deſired, inaſmuch as it is the beſt ſecurity ngainſt 
8 innovation, for the inſſuence which miniſters ne- 
ceſfarily | have being divided upon ſuch occaſions, | 
there can be little danger of ſucceſs to ſuch an 
attempt from miniſterial influence. On the other 
hand, if things ſhould not remain as they are, 
and innovation ſhould be deemed proper for the 
ſake of renovation, this diviſion of influence, at 5 
the ſame time that it might tend to introduce 
' moderation, would not prevent a reform ; for at 
votes of miniſters dividing againſt each. other, | 
and the ſcales being nearly equal, a preponde- . | 
rancy would be ſecured in favour of public good, - a 1 
by thoſe honeſt independent men, (and doubtleſs | 
many ſuch there are,) who, being creatures of no 
party, influenced by no motives of private ad- 
: vantage, addicted to no authority, are able to 
exerciſe their, pure, unbiaſſed, unprejudiced rea- 
ſon in the execution of their mol important 
truſt, 
From ſich an cAmkilftraton then as the Coa- 
lition, a character of temper and moderation, 
and an aſſurance of perfect ſecurity to the preſent 
ſtate of the conſtitution, or of its rational im- 
provement, was moſt certainly to be expected by 
all men of diſcernment; who did not take words 
for things, and who deemed that coalition the 
proper object of their diſguſt and horror, where- 
by they ſaw Mr. Pitt linked in the cloſeſt bonds 
of union with Mr. Jenkinſon, a name which has 


N always 


- 
* 5 
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"always been connected in public opinion, how 
Juftly I know not, with ſecret influence, with a 
clandeſtine government, and with all the ſeries of 
diſgrace and calamity which had ſo long affected 
this unhappy country. 

Theſe men judged, and. they jadged from a 
knowledge of the human heart, that the old 
ſyſtem, if any ſuch there were, might ſome day 
de revived with a double energy by ſuch a union: 
that a ſplendid name, that popular beginnings, 
talents, which aſtoniſhed by their early maturity, 
© co-operating with the diſguſt that was conceived 
againſt the other coalition, might render Mr. Pitt 
'a convenient oſtenſible Miniſter in the hands of 
ſecret adviſers, and of a dark cabal; and that the 
public, dazzled by the blaze which ſurrounded 
the inſtrument. of Semen, would no longer 
ſee the means which before, it thought at leaſt 
"that it clearly, diſcerned, and exceſlive light - 
would produce a fatal obſcurity. 3 

But whatever might have been the clamour of 
people without doors, and the diſcontent of 
Tome few within, the coalition adminiſtration, 
by taking i in whatever of ability there was in all 
parties, and proſcribing none, though ſome vo- 
luntarily excluded theniſelves, was both very 
ſtrong and very well calculated by the uncommon 
unalumity that it inſpired, for the very critical 
conjuncture, in which it conducted the affairs of 
government. During the remainder of the ſeſ⸗ 
ſion, ſo fugitive 1 is PORE that depends only upon 


the 
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the patronage of office, thoſe who were ſo lately 
miniſters, and now the oppoſition, ſcarcely dared 
to promulgate their weakneſs by a diviſion; and 
whatever was propoſed was carried almoſt wth | 
out a cavil, if you except ſome few objections that 

were made to the terms of the loan; the bargain. 
for. which was precipitated, and .an advantage 


taken of the great and increaſed preflure of the 


public exigency, ariſing from the continuance of 
the former Chancellor of the Exchequer, in office 
when his powers of action were extinguiſhed, and 
during. the time when the loan * to have been 
negotiated. 

Abe next ſeſſion of Parkawent; 170 8 te will 
be always memorable in the annals of this coun- 
try, from the events it gave. | birth to from the 
extraordinary revolution it perfected in men's 
minds, a revolution that had began to operate 
from the date of the coalitien, and from all the 
abſurdities which grew from that fruitful parent; 
but above all, it will be memorable from the un- 
paralleled circumſtance of a Miniſter retaining his 
| ſituation, in defiance of the efforts to difplace 
him, of a majority in parliament; ; avowing him 

ſelf the Miniſter of the Crown againſt the ſenſe of 
the people, and yet retaining his popularity, and 
finally eſtabliſhing himſelf, by the very means, 
when they turned. in. his. favour, which he had 
reſiſted and defied, without any imputation of 
inconſiſtency in his principles or in his conduct. 
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But yet ir we tun a philoſophic eye upon this 
jumble of events, which ſeem to ſet human rea · | 
ſon at naught in its attempts to account for them 

_ from any fixed principles; if we conſider the 
\  _ , * over-grown influence of the minifter of the crown 
| _ ariſing from a boundleſs patronage, and a danger- 
ing empire over the hopes of man; the weight 5 
A of great public bodies, and of vaſt maſſes of pri- 
vate wealth acting in concert, and under diſcip- 8 
line, to obtain a given purpoſe; and, in fine, the 5 1 
e Ren folly over wiſdom, of error over 
truth; we ſhgll not be more ſurpriſed at this 
part of our hiſtory, nor ſhall we deem it a more 
extfaordinary picture of human abſurdity, than 
has before occurred in the hiſtory, of opr own, 
and of other, nations ; 1n which we may generally 
obſerve, that the quantum of error may be mea- 
ſured by the quantum of violence of thoſe who 
entertain it, and of the conviction with which | 
they ſeem to be impreſſed of the truth and juſtice | 
of their opinion. 
The fame that Mr. Fox had e by a 
. ſplendid diſplay of talents upon all occaſions, 
during a long courſe of Parliamentary ſervices, 
commenced at a very early period of life, and 
c0Chontinued without intermiſſion; had raifed very 
| high the expectations of all men concerning the 
' _ iſſue of the day on which he was to open his 
plan for the better government of India: It is not 
more than juſtice t6 add, that his atchievement 
on that and the ſucceeding days in which his 
bi. 
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bill was debated, exceeded the expectations of 
all men. The bill — with a moſt — op- 
poſition. . | 6 
- It was argued, that the dig the vnde con- 
duct of Indian affairs, civil, political; and com- 
mercial, from the courts of directors and of pro- 
prietors, and veſting them in certain commiſſioners 55 .- 
to be appointed by Parliament, for a certain term 7 
olf years, Was a moſt. indecent and outrageous 
 _ violation of a ſolemn compact that Government, 1 
for a valuable conſideration, had made and rati- : 
fied. with the Eaſt-India Company. 

That by the charter of the company, the whole 
management of their affairs was veſted in the ſaid 
bodies with competent powers and authorities; 

| but to ſubſtitute another ſpecies of government, 
was a direct invaſion of theſe charters; nor did 
the evil reſt here, for that the ſame conſequences 
might be extended to the other charters. of the 
kingdom, and the inſecurity of all was eſtabliſhed 
by the fate of one. That ſuch violence was juſt- 
ly to be compared with that which was exerciſed 
in the dangerous reign of Charles II. when, on 
account of its virtuous oppoſition to the Court, 
the City of London was deprived of its corpo- \ 
rate rights ; nor did the other corporations in the _— 
kingdom eſcape the common ruin; and their 
charters being taken away or garbled, left the 
liberties of the people entirely at the mercy of 
the crown, by ſetting up a fatal power in that 
branch, of mutilating the repreſentative body, or 
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of impoſin ng its own conditions upon Abs rights 
of election. That no-neceffity for ſo ſtrong a 
meaſure had yet been proved; and when means 
leſs violent would ſerve, it was not only impolitie 
to purſue violent ones, but ſuch conduct was a 
ſtrong preſumption of ſome wicked deſign, which 
did not yet appear. Such ſteps then, not having 
a commenfurate object, ſhould awaken fſuſpi- | 
cion, and excite alarm, That: veſting” the Indian 
affairs in Commiſſioners, to be appointed by Par- 
liament, muſt have one of two objects in vier 
(for it was thus variouſly argued.) It muſt increaſe 
the influence of the crown by giving i it the Indian, 
in addition to its other patronage already too great; 
or, it muſt diminiſh the influence of the crown, 
8 ſetting up a patronage in individuals, which 
ought, according to the legal courſe of the con- 
ſtitution, to be veſted only in the crown, and 
rendering miniſters quite independent of that 
branch of the government. Finally, that it would 
eſtabliſh a fourth power in the ſtate, an imperium 

in imperio. A monſter in * . nment that 
admits 1 . 

On the other band it was K . thoſe 
| wh ſupported the bill; that by the charter of the 
Eaſt- India Company, a right of Government had 
| been veſted in that body; but it was a right of 
governing well; a right of governing ill, no * 8 
er could . 4 

That all government was :ovoceble for IOW ; 
A a principle not OT: et in x theory, but recog- 

| | _ 
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nized by the practice of the Britiſh conſtitution. 
The fact then of the bad government of the India 


Company being admitted, as all the reports on 


the table were full of the uſurpations, the rapine, 
the treachery of the Company's ſervants abroad; 


of countries deſolated, of princes dethroned, of 
nations extirpated, ſacred prejudices violated, and 


neither age, nor ſex, nor condition, nor ſanctity 
ſpared by unholy violence, and the perpetrators 


of theſe acts not cenſured, not recalled, not pu- : 
niſhed by their maſters, but applauded and main- 


tained for the fruit of their crimes—the taking 


the. government out of ſuch hands, and veſting it 
elſewhere, was a matter of urgent neceſſity and 


not of choice or deliberation. That no palliatiye 


could correct the evil; the conſtitation of govern- 


ment under the charter being radically bad. That 


the Courts of Directors and Proprietors were not 


| the "maſters, they were the inſtruments of their 
pretended ſervants, or they were' bribed by the 
participation of the plunder, in an increaſed di- 
vidend, to acquieſce in crimes at which their 
| diſtance from theſcenewhere they wereperpetrated, 
did not allow the ſenſibility of their nature to re- 


volt. That if it was neceflary to ſubſtitute another 


ſpecies of government for Indian affairs to this 
vicious one, could it be ſo well placed as under 
the immediate control and inſpection of Parlia- 
ment, in reſponſible perſons, and in a public 
execution of duty. That ſhould ſome objections 
be ſtarted even againſt this mode, yet as wiſdom 


conſiſted | 


. _ 
1 
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conſiſted not in rejecting meaſures, becauſe in 
ſome reſpects defective, and ſuffering the worſe to 
take its courſe, but in ſelecting among different 
meaſures, ſuch as were the leaſt objeQionable ; if 
it could be proved that the mode now propoſed 
was better than any other, the framers of it ſhould 

have credit for the good, and. the evil ſhould be 
referred to the nature and conſtitution of things. 
It was aſked; where ſhould the government of 
Indian affairs be veſted? Should it be veſted 
without condition, or ſtint in the crown? This 
would be to increaſe an influence already too 
great. Should it be left where it was? This 
would be to perpetuate the horrors complained 
of. What too were the objections to the princi- 
ple of this bill? That it increaſed, that it dimi- 
niſhed the influence of the crown; that it eſtab · 
liſhed another power in the ſtate. Againſt theſe 
it was urged that the two. firſt objections, like 

affirmative and negative quantities, deſtroyed each 

other; neither could be very evident, or both 
would not be entertained ; that with reſpect to 
the latter in particular, which was ſuſtained upon 


this ground, viz. © that it gave an unconſtitu- 


& tional influence to the perſons of the miniſters, 
e by the appointment of their friends to the 
% commiſſion:“ the reaſoning was fallacious and 
unfair, it was deſerting a, principle, and arguing 
from an abuſe, which might, or might not exiſt; 
that a parliamentary act was to be underſtood to 
be . ſuch, and not an act of perſonal 
. f e favour. 
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favour. That to extend this mode of arguing 
would be to diſſolve all government, and to ren- 
der the interpretation of every meaſure particular 
and capricious, inſtead of being general and ſtable. 
That with reſpect to the laſt objection of its eſtab- 
liſhing an imperium in imperio, it was an aſſer- 
tion, and not an argument, and an aſſertion adapt- 
ed only to vulgar capacities to make or to receive. 
That if any ſuch thing could exiſt, it exiſted in 
its worſt effects in the preſent government of the 
India Company, thoſe then who made this cla- 
mour, and denied at the ſame time that parlia- 
ment ſhould interfere, or wiſhed to limit that inter- 
ference with a groſſneſs of intellect ſcarcely to be 
| conceived, gave the lie to the object of their own 
argument by ſupporting a power independant, or 
in the greateſt and poſſible independance of the 
ſupreme power of the ſtate. 

Which party was right upon this very impor- 
tant occaſion, it is not for. me to decide, the pub- 
lic has already decreed; perhaps the day is not 
far removed, when tlie ſame public, from a fatal 
experience of the effects flowing from a different 
ſyſtem, ſhall reverſe that decree with grief and 
repentance. The bill, however, paſſed the Com 
mons by 4 very great majority; but being ſent to 
the Lords its progreſs was at firſt impeded by ar- 
tificial delays, and it was at length finally rejected 
in that houſe, 

The means that were - uſed to procure the re- 
jection of the India Bill in the Lords, the ſecret 
F. a _ machinations, 
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' machinations, the midnight conſpiracies, the 
inſinuations, the whiſpers, the threats, the effect 
of theſe upon the conduct of ſome noble lords, 
who promiſed and withcrew their ſupport almoſt 
in the ſame breath, an] yielded to influence what 


honour ſhould have maintained; are not touched 


upon here, or are lightly tonne upon for the 
ſake of preſerving the thread of hiſtory. The 


author ſuppreſſes truth to avoid a libel. 


Preſently after this event,. on the 18th of De- 1 
cember, at twelve o'clock at night, the ſeals were 


_ demanded from the two Secretaries of State, who 


were diſmiſſed from their offices. A reſignation | 
of all the other members of the cabinet imme - 


diately took place; and the appointment of Mr. 
Pitt to the offices of firſt Lord of the Treaſury: 


and Chancellor of the Exchequer was announced- 


to the public, together WER” an entire : new admi- 


niltration. 


We have now arrived at that period at our 
hiſtory which contains one of the moſt extraor- 


dinary political dilemmas that has ever yet, or as 


it is ſincerely to be hoped, ever will be again ex- 
perienced by this nation. There was ſeen at the 


ſame moment a miniſter, calling himſelf miniſter of 
the crown, and yet born up by a tide of popu- 
larity, ſuch as had never flowed with more vio- 
lence in its natural direction; there was ſeen, for 
the ample ſpace of more than three months, a 
contention between prerogative and privilege ; a 
miniſter maintaining his place, and yet denied to 
act: 


den 


tha 
reg 
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act; a Houſe of Commons refuſing every confi- 
dence to a miniſter and yet obliged to ſubmit to 
his continuance in office; the fatal conſequences - 
that might ariſe from ſuch a ſtate: of things dil- 
regarded, and finally a triumph of raſhneſs' over 
moderation, and a voluntary defertion on the part 
of the people. of that body which is conſtituted 
to protect their rights, and which they could not 
| abandon upon ſuch an occaſion without eſtabliſh- 
ing the fatal concluſion that their own conſent 
was not neceſſary to the continuance in office of 
a miniſter, or that if it was neceſſary, the Houſe 
of Commons was not at every period of its exiſt- 
ence the repreſentative of the nation and the or- 
gan of its will. The firſt of theſe conſequences 
ve ſhould find dangerous to liberty, as it amounts 
to little leſs than an acknowledgement, if we trace 
its effects, of arbitrary power in the crown; the 
ſecond could not fail to produce all the anarchy 
and confuſion which muſt flow from the diſſolu - 
tion, or the ſuppoſed diſſolution, at any time, of 
1 government. | 
But as this matter involves a conſtitutional queſ- 
tion of no ſmall importance it deſerves ſome diſcuſ- 
ſion; let us enquire without paſſion, and let us judge 
with candour. In every civilized country a form 
of government of ſome kind is eſtabliſhed ; and 
whether it is ſimple or whether it is complex, whe- 
ther it is a pure monarchy, a pure ariſtocracy, or a 
pure democracy, or whether it is mixed or com- 
pounded of all, or of any of theſe, ſucha government 
2 _ 
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or. conſtitution is binding upon the foods: and 
they muſt accept of all its conſequences, ſo long 


at leaſt as they think their form a good one, and 
are willing not to change it. | 
Now the Government of Great Britain is com- 


poſed of King, Lords, and Commons, and its 


beauty and efficacy is ſuppoſed to conſiſt in very. 

nice balances, ſo that one ſhall not uſurp upon 
another, for the prevention of which each is arm- 
ed with a negative; for experience informs us, 
and if it did not, our reafoning a priori from the 
nature of man would inform us, that there is 
nothing which the human boſom ſo fondly defires, 
or ſo ardently. purſues as the poſſeſſion of power, 
as there is then in theſe ſeveral branches, a diſtin& 
intereſt, ſo is there in each a principle of uſurp- 


ation, which is preciſely commenſurate with the 


means that it has of executing its purpoſe, and 


the greatneſs of the benefit that will accrue to 
either upon the attainment of what it aims at. 
In a country that is very large and very populous, 


and where the government is democratical, or in 


part democritatal, ſuch as it is in Great Britain and 


Ireland, the people never can be called upon col- 
lectively to take their ſhate in public affairs. They 


can only do this virtually, that is by t the election of 
certain delegates or repreſentatives, of a number not 


too large to aſſemble and deliberate, and not ſo ſmall 
as to loſe the character of popularity. And theſe 


repreſentatives muſt be intruſted for the term of 


their dur ation with powers very ample, for lefs 


would 
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would not be ſufficient for the purpoſe of legiſ. 
lation, which is the higheſt act of aytharity that 
men can exerciſe, . 
In the contemplation of ſuch a conſtitution, ſo 
ſoon as the repreſentative begins to exiſt, the po- 
litical exiſtence of the elective body entirely ceaſes, 
and the voice of the people is as completely ex- 
preſſed within the walls of the Houſe of Com- 
mons, as if it was delivered from the collected 
multitude upon ſome boundleſs plain. 
Ibis is the theory of our conſtitution: I am 
very far from ſaying that the caſe is in fact ſuch 
as I have ſtated it to be; that it is not ſe—is an 
| abuſe; but while we preſerve the frame preciſely 
as it 18,, we muſt take all its conſequences gener- 
ally, for all are effential to the exiſtence of the 
identical frame. It appears then from this ſtate- 
ment, that a queſtion between the crown and com- 
mons, if we admit of the principle of repreſenta- 
tion, without which our form of government can- 
not ſubſiſt at all, muſt be a queſtion between the 
crown and the people: The commons and the 
people, conſtitutionally conſidered, being the yery 
ſame thing. 

Now if a queſtion were "a thus: 
Has the crown a right to maintain a miniſter a- 
gainſt the inclination, and againſt the requiſition 
of a majority of the people of England, 
ſuppoſing the people could be aſſembled, 
and ſuch majority aſcertained? I ſhould 
be 8/20 to know hat hardy , ſtickler for 
prerogatiye. 


— 
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prerogative would think it prudent to exerciſe - 
ſuch a right; and a right. that ought not to be 
exerciſed is no right at all; and if the crown could 
not exerciſe ſuch a right in oppoſition to the 
whole people of England, but can exerciſe it in 
in oppoſition to the requiſition of the Houſe of 
Commons? My next queſtion would be, Does 
the Houſe of Commons reprefent the people? If 
it does, how will you diſtinguiſh thoſe that re- 
preſent, from thole who are repreſented ? 
Surely, you can not do it; you might as well 
diſtinguiſh a ' guinea from twenty one ſhil- 
lings, whereof the value is the ſame, the ap- 
0 pearance only is different. If it does not repre- 
4 lent the people, then is the boaſted form of go- 
} vernment of Great-Britain, in that part where, with 
all its defects, it may be deemed by many to be the 
moſt unexceptionable, merely nominal and a mock- 
ery, and the people have been deluded for ages, 
with the appearances'of freedom, when they have 
been the mere tools and inſtruments of their own 
ſervitude, the hewers of wood and the drawers of 
Water to unmerciful taſk-maſters. Fe 
But it is argued that in the particular caſe, 
the Houſe of Commons: did not expreſs the 
wiſhes of the people, but the reverſe as appeared 
very plainly from the ſubſequent events upon an 
appeal to the people, and conſequently in the 
particular caſe; quoad hoc, the repreſentation 
was incomplete, and the Houſe of Commons, and 
the people, were not identical. Now ſuch an 
e eee N | argument 


- 
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argument amounts to this: viz. that the Houſe 
ſometimes does repreſent, and ſometimes does 
not repreſent, the people. Shall I anſwer this 
{ſeriouſly ? certainly, no; I will not inſult my 
reader. I remember a ſtory that was popular at 
College, of a young man, who being examined 
previouſly on the taking his degrees, was aſked, 
Whether the ſun moved round the earth, or the 
earth round the ſun? The queſtion was a difficult 
one, and how ſhould it be anſwered at once? it 
was better to be partly right, than entirely wrong, 
for prudence is more nearly allied to ignorance 
than is generally ſuſpected; and ſo after ſome 
time ſpent in conſidering, the anſwer, and truly 
a moſt notable one, was Sometimes the one, 
and ſometimes the other.” Now I do ſhrewdly 

ſuſpe& that this ſame gentleman is one of the po- 
litical reaſoners who do ſo much honour to the 
preſent adminiſtration, Agnoſco ſtylum, and who 
argue that the Houſe of Commons ſometimes 
does repreſent, and ſometimes does not repreſent, 
the people: that is to ſay, while there is a majo- 
rity in favour of the-miniſter of the crown, and 
the parliament is quite implicit and obedient, the 
repreſentation is perfect; but if it becomes re- 
bellious at any time, for inſtance, if it had done 
ſo upon this late occaſion of the Ruſſian war, 
then the repreſentation would ceaſe to be perfect; 

and if in ſuch a caſe as happened in a former one, 
the corporations which return ſo large a portion 
of members, could DE perſuaded that the ſafety 
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of their charters was connected with ſupporting 
the miniſter of the crown, againſt the privileges 
of the people; there is no doubt but a diſſolu- 
tion would be attended with the ſame ſalutary 
effects; and a new parliament being purged of 
every thing that was refractory, would leave the 
miniſter to proſecute the Ruſſian, or any other 
war, the cauſes of which the ſanctity of his Ma- 
jeſty's councils would not endure, that profane 
curioſity ſhould enquire into, . 
In truth, the character, the objects, the duties + 
of public bodies are founded in unchangeable 
relations: ſo that if we maintain that the Houſe 
of Commons is the repreſentative of the people 
at any time, we muſt maintain that it is ſo at all 
times; if we deny that it is ſo at any time, we 
muſt deny that it is ſo at all times; while its 
conſtitution remains. the ſame; we muſt deny the 
legitimacy of that branch of the government 
which is the pride, the boaſt, and the only ſecu- 
rity of Engliſhmen. That parliament then, 
which was inſulted by the miniſter of the crown, 
and deſerted by the people, was entitled -to the 
ſame ſupport from the people, that the laſt par- 
liament was, or the preſent is, or any future one 
will be; nor did Mr. Pitt, when he maintained 
his ſituation of miniſter in defiance of the voice 
of that Houſe, leſs violate a general principle, of 
the conſtitution; nor did he leſs degrade the po- 
7 pular part of Fx government, or eſtabliſh a leſs 
dangerous precedent, than if he had maintained 
| = 
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it in defiance of the voice itſelf of a majority of 


the people of England, or if he were to main- 


| tain it in defiance of the voice of the preſent, or 
of any future parliament : : for although the com- 
poſttion of this body is made up of fleeting parts 
that paſs away, and are ſucceeded in the changes 
which groſs matter is ſubject to, ſo that in one 
ſeſſion it does not conſiſt of the ſame, that it did 
in a former, or will do in a future ſeſſion ; and 
one parliament is not compoſed of the identical 


members that a former was, or a future parlia- 


ment will be; as the groſs. ſubſtance of the hu- 
man body 18 ſuppoſed to be entirely changed, ſo 


that at the end of ſeven years, not one particle 


of it ſhall remain in the ſame perſon ; thus, 
though men may ſucceed men in one or in diffe- 


rent parliaments, yet the body itſelf continues to 


exiſt ; nor can, identity, be ever deſtroyed, 
a the ſpirit is immortal : and whatever in- 
dignity or inſult, or injury has been at any time 


received, it remains indeliably infixed to future 


times and to future ages; not to be expiated, 
but by a ſolemn acknowledgement of the offence, 
and a puniſhment or cenſure of the guilty offen- 
der. 
In judging, therefore, of the conduct of the 
miniſter upon this memorable occaſion, we muſt 


abandon the particular fact, and we muſt reſort 


to the general principle. If a miniſter, calling 
himſelf the miniſter of the crown, could wage 


open war with the repreſentatives of the people, 
even 


— 


N 
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even with the ſuppoſed conſent and approbation 
of the people, if he could maintain his ſituation 


in defiance of every effort to remove him, if he 


could elude their applications upon points of the 
neareſt concern by evaſions that are always diſ- 


| honeſt, or inſult their feelings by contemptuous 


flence—then is the fatal precedent ſet, and the 


Houſe of Commons mult ever after be deemed of 
the ſmalleſt importance, or rather quite inſignifi- 


cant in the ſcale of government, for the ſame con- 
duct may be uſed to. future parliaments, upon 


ſimilar preſumptions, and the authority of every 
one is diminiſhed, and its condition degraded, 


by the ſame act; and if you ſhould be ſtartled at 


ſuch a conſequence, as I truſt every lover of his 
country, and every friend to liberty muſt be, but 


ſhould argue that the. Houſe deſerved the - ſevere 
infliion from its own miſconduct on the parti- 
cular occaſion; I would juſt ſuggeſt, that a judg- 
ment concerning any particular fact, is only a 


matter of opinion, which is generally different in 


different men; but even admitting that all men 
agreed i in a condemagtles of it, yet when a gene- 
ral principle, eſpecially ſuch a one as vitally af. 
feds a conſtitution of government, and a particu- 

lar fact, are at variance ſo, as that different con- 
ſequences muſt be drawn from either, there can 
be no proof fo ſtrong of human weakneſs, of 


human frailty, or of human depravity, as to 


make the- general principle give way to the parti. 


cular fact, and thus to abandgn whatever is ſacred 


* 


in 
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in laws, in politics, and in the order of nature 


itſelf. 


But mould it be urged (turning my own da- 


tum, with which 1 ſet out, agaiſt me, viz. that 


where power was divided in different bodies or 
branches, there was a principle of uſurpation in 
each, ariſing from the conſtitution of man) that 


if at any time the Commons were to uſurp upon 
the prerogative which the crown poſſeſſes, not 
indeed as a perſonal right, but as a truſt for the 


good of the people; and therefore virtually a 
part of their privileges, would not a member of 
the Houſe of Commons, admitting the fact that 


the majority wanted to innovate, act conſtituti- 
onally, in avowing himſelf miniſter of the crown, 
in oppoſition to that majority, and in ſupport in- 
directly indeed of the rights of the People with 
which the juſt prerogative of the crown is in- 


timately connected. To this ſtrong caſe (not 
that there is any kind of analogy between the 


caſe that has happened, and that which is now. 
ſuppoſed, by way of argument, and to put this 
matter in the ſtrongeſt point of view) I do not 
heſitate to anſwer No. For that it is ſafer that a 
particular inconvenience ſhould be ſuffered, than 
a general principal violated. While the Houſe 
of Commons ſubſiſts, there is, according to the 
terms of the conſtitution, an inviolable connecti- 
on between that Houſe and the people: to reſiſt a 
majority of the repreſentatives of the people, is to 

reſiſt 


% 
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reſiſt a majority of the people; for I defy you, re 
with any political chemiſtry, to ſeparate them in le 
theory; and if you ſeparate them in fact, the 5 
danger to be apprehended is too great for any | p 


particular advantage, in any poſſible caſe to com- 
penſate, ſince nothing leſs than a diſſolution of 
government may be expected, by extending this, 
doctrine to a few more caſes, and particularly to 
ſuch wherein the Crown and the Parliament agree, 
for the people will then have no other means of 
redreſs, than by reſiſtance and rebellion; and it 
is a ſomewhat fingular fact in the hiſtory of the 
preſent times, that in all the meaſures in which: 
Parliament has concurred with miniſters, in all: 
the wars they have engaged in, in the taxes they- 
have impoſed, in the armaments they have coun- 
tenanced, in the confidence they have laviſhed, 
the union between the people and their repreſen- 
. tatives has always been deemed complete, ſo as 
that the acts of the legiſlature could never be 
queſtioned : but in the ſingle inſtance in which 
they have diſagreed with a miniſter, their fenſe 
has not only not been deemed the ſenſe: of the 
people, but being the ground of a violent pro- 
ceeding, the event has juſtified the meaſure. A 
ſtrong proof that the electors are more corrupt 
©. than the elected, (ſince the latter, in the courſe 
of many years, have given at leaſt one proof of 
independence, and that in the preſent ſtate of the 
0 repre- 
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repreſentation, the influence without doors is at 
leaſt as great as it is within. 
But you will aſk what is to be done in the ſup- 
poſed caſe, that the Commons uſurp upon either 
of the other branches of the conſtitution ? is there 
no remedy ? no preventive to be reſorted to? and 
muſt a baſe acquieſcence permit the evil to take 
its courſe, and the government to be over- turned? 
To this J anſwer, that in ſuch a caſe the crown is 
armed with the power of diſſolution that Houſe 
is no more and the queſtion is now indifferent to 
be decided, only by the ſenſe of a future parlia- 
ment. Does the King call you to his councils? 
obey the ſummons : there is no declaration againſt 
you : you do no violence to the popular branch of 
the government : you do not deſpiſe its authority: 
you do not degrade its condition: And, let me 
add, that after having reſiſted for more than three 
months the ſenſe of the Commons, and their en- 
deavours to remove you, when you at laſt find 
your place untenable, and are obliged to reſort 
to a diſſolution, and the event of a general elec- 
tion, to ſecure it: you give up the point in diſ- 
pute, and you acknowledge that a miniſter can- 
not, in fact, maintain his place without the con- 
ſent of the Commons: for all the time then that 
you remained miniſter againſt ſuch conſent you 
violated a practical part of the conſtitution; you 
criminate yourſelf by the very means that you 
take to eſcape cenſure, and you ſtand ſelf- convict- 
A 5 | ed, 
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ed, that you may elude the condemnation of 


others. 

And, in God's name, 1 was the fact? and 
what were the extravagant demands of the Com- 
mons which cauſed ſo much madneſs in the na- 


tion at this celebrated juncture? they demanded 
that the miniſtry ſhould be perſons in whom they 
could repoſe a confidence. In the tranſactions of 
private life, between two individuals, what is more 
common than for either party to object to an 


agent whom he thinks he cannot truſt ? . and are 
the people of ſo little account, ſo baſe, ſo con- 


temptible, that they ſhall not have the right of ob- 


jecting, by the means of their only organ to the 
appointment of agents, in buſineſs that I had al- 
moſt ſaid was ALL THEIR OWN. : Surely the peo- 
ple have ſuch a right, if they have it not by the 


theory, they have it by. the practiſe of the conſti- 
tution ; and any attempt to queſtion or to ſub- 


vert that right, in the repreſentatives of the peo- 
ple, who muſt be ſo to all intents and purpoſes, 
if they are ſo at all. Whether it is made at this 
juncture, or whether it was made ſeven or ten 
years ago, or whatever particular circumſtances it 
might have been attended with deſerves, not ſer- 
vile and intereſted panegyrick, not the effuſions 
of gratitude, not triumphant ſucceſs, but animad- 
verſion, and reproach, and defeat. 

There is alſo another matter worthy of obſer- 
vation upon this ſubject, and this is, chat with 
| reſpect 
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reſpeer to any ſtrüggle between the Commons and 
the other branches of the legiſlature, it is not ou- 
ly, in general, an act of political ſuicide for the 
people to deſert their' repreſentatives z - but there is 
a reaſon to be derived from human nature, where- 
fore an impartial judge, and one who was not at 
all concerned in the event of the affray, would be 
extremely cautious, not only in taking it for 
granted, but even in determining upon apparent | 
circumſtances, that reaſon and juſtice were not 
on the fide of the Commons. For if it is true, 
from the moral conſtitution of mankind, which 
ſome have even confounded with the phyſical, that 
wherever power is diſtributed in different branches, 
each deſires to increaſe its ſhare, and obtain an 
aſcendant and why this ſtruggle does not ſenſibly 
appear in our form of government, I ſhall endea- 
vour to explain in the ſubſequent part of this 
ſketch) I fay, if this is true, it is equally true 
that ſuch a principle is merely ſelfiſh ; and would 
operate with the greateſt certainty and efficacy 
upon that branch, to which an apropriate .con- 
duct would pro ſuce the greateſt advantage. Now 
as the Houſe of Commons conſiſts of a greater 
number of individuals than any other branch of 
the government, and conſequently the power ac- 
quired by uſurpation upon the others, would be 
leſs to each member, and, beſides, as the tenure 
is uncertain, ſo as that he who is ener to day, 
may not be ſo to- morrow; whereas in the other 
3 branches, 
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branches, the tenure is certain as to perſons, and 


. hereditary as to families; ſo from theſe combined 
cauſes, we may be pretty {ure, reaſoning from the 


nature of man, that a Houſe of Commons will not, 
in general, be the aggreſſor ; and if in ſuch ftrug- 
gles i it has ſometimes forgot its moderation, and 
elate with victory, or ſmarting from the wounds 
it has received in the conteſt, or fearfyl of the 
future, from the experience of the paſt, it has 
puſhed its advantage to an extreme length, ſuch 
a conduct js the natural effect of human infirmi- 


ty; nor does it carry with it any proof, or ſerve 


to diſcoyer which of the three branches the crime 


of unjuſt pigtenſions od originally to. be impured 


to. 
| in truth, the whole of this matter is ſo Pe to 

the moſt ordinary underſtanding, that no miniſter 

could ever have expected, I do not fay to acquire 
popularity, but to eſcape odium, by maintaining 
ſuch a cauſe, if other circumſtances had not oc- 
curred, by which the paſſions of the people were 


inflamed, and their reaſon diſturbed by the furi- 


aus acceſs. One cauſe, among others of this de- 
Uürium, was the ſuppoſed danger of Corporate 
Rights all over the kingdom, ariſing from the 
pretended violation of the Charter of the Eaſt- 
india Company; and as every corporation, by a 
yanity which is inherent in men, was fond of claſ- 


_ ling itſelf with a company, whoſe poſſeſſions were 


kingdoms, and whoſe authority was imperial; 
and 


mY 


and exiſting 2s they did by 2 charter, Was derived 
common parent, and excited all the iy m- 


decame a common one throughout the 
nor is it wonderful that perſons living at a diſ- 
tance from the ſcene of action, for we find that 


cauſe, ſhould be deluded by falſe ſtatements 5 or 
even if they heard both ſides of the queſtion, that 

their pity ſhould incline them in favour of the op- 
preſt, while their fears ſhould diſpoſe en . 


how different the powers are which are Br anted 
by the Charter to the Faſt-India CompaP)» from 


own powers relate in general, © only to objects of 


things exiſt, wherefore their contract ſhould be 


| broken, and their charter reſumed 3 Whereas that 


the powers of the Eaſt-India Company Were impe- 
rial, meir authority extended over vaſt kingdoms» 
millions of people were happy or miſerable in pro- 
portion to the good or the ill exerciſe of theſe 
powers; and that of the horrors of their govern- 
ment of their wars un njuſtly undertaken, of their 


4 
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violence of their rapine, of their inſatiable ava- 
rice, of their treacherous policy; there was not 
only ao doubt, but an univerſal admiſſion— ſay 


if they had compared all theſe effects with the 
worſt. that could poſſibly flow from tlieir own 
charters, they would have found that there was 


not only no reſemblance between them, but that 


the ſame juſtice which had reſumed the Com 


7 s, would have protected theirs. 
Having conducted my reader to the diſſolution 


of the parliament in 1784, and to the complete 


eſtabliſhment of the adminiſtration of Mr. Pitt, 


by a decided majority in the new one; having 
endeavoured to account for the very edis | 
events which have been the ſubject of theſe few 


pages, from cauſes or motives that appear to me 
at leaſt to be probable ones; having cenſured 
what I thought was deſerving of animadverſion, 
nor withheld my praiſe where I thought that 
praiſe could honeſtly be beſtowed, and having 
judged in both cafes with the freedom of hiſtory, 
and ſuſtained my judgment by facts and by rea- 
foning, not impoſed it by.infolent and dogmatical 
aſſertion; it may not be improper at this {tage of 


my undertaking, and before I continue my ſketch 


wich the events which happened ſubſequently to 
the meeting of the new parliament, to enquire a 
little into the nature of this principle of reſuſcita- 
tion, which, as the author of the Sketch has ob- 
ved, „ has raiſed En: from her depreſ- 

„ ſion, 


— 


traordinary event to ver) used means: 
we might, overlooking the indultry : and the 
ſpirit of an illuſtrious people, and the ſecurity 
which a ſyſtem of adminiſtration of juſtice pecu- 
liariy excellent propoſes, to property and ac- 
quiſition of every kind; quite diſregarding the ad- 
vantages that 2 deneficent nature has laviſhed up- 
on this favoured jfland, its eee its climate, 


fieiency, but im the powerful efficacy of a miniſ- 
ter, who, to incorruptible integrity and un- 
« blemiſhed manners, unites ſtrength of mind, 
d ſevere economy, vigilance which never ſleeps, 
8 eloquence. to e and W to ſub- 
ce due.“ | _ 
Bud, for my 3 though am willing to Soy 
every tribute of admiration to chis 1 rare combina- 
| | tion 
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tiom of endowments, wherever Ace ien! of 
its exiſtence; I ſhould be extremely lath to de- 
grade the nation, which it is my pride that I be- 
long to, or the national character, ſu far as to 
ſuppoſe for a moment, much leſb to aſſert, that 
this one man can operate the wondens, though be 
Ingenuouſly admits ſome triſſimg ca-operation from 
other cauſes, which the autha; of the Sketch. ſa: 
laviſhly aſeribeg to the objuct: of bis fupenſtitious 
reverence. 23 Fon though in daſpotia government 
(and I do aſſune that author thay the Britiſh, cor 
Kitution whatever he may think is not deſpotie), 
the iovereigd power af one man has: ſometimes 
_ dilpenſed happineſs aver: thei land, and the tava- 
388 of deſpotiſmm have yielded: for 2: ſhort interval 
to the godlike influence of vittuoue ſway, 'yet.a 
. country: chat is governed by laws, that boaſts, 
and will maintain its liberty, is ſuperion to the 
 vicifſitudes of particular cham ters: the proſperity: / 

of ſuch a country is; the effect gba canfſtant.cauſe.;, 
to ſaꝝ chat it is the effect of the periſhing nature 
of any individual, whether he be. a, miniſter or a; 
king, is to libel the government, the laws, the 


character, the ſpirit of the people, and to, ſub- 


Lizute a a.. cruel Arenen to- A n . 
tion. | 

If FO were no other moo? of the, aac oÞ 
this conſtant cauſe, we ſhould. find. it in the-very 
enormous burthens which this nation has progreſ. 
tively endured for a en My" and-ever-fince 


— 


me pr 


lietle of me he public de 
im the intervals © 
been much diſtreffe 
war, yet We find 
engage in x ne- 
and to incur a freſ 
former, to an 1 chat | 
reached, nor appr dached, if 1 
in the proſecution of the former 
effect could only ariſe om 
of proſperitj, which the nat 
to enjoy in © every interV: 
ulated, and 2 


pital has accum 
of induſtry» 


tgage to new creditors 
demanded it. e 
ne caſe then © great garioal proſperity in a 
hi 32nd the author 0 : 


xtisfied with: the 
radar circumſt ance, 5 
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But i in the national depreſſion, during the cala- 


mitous war that the nation ſuſtained, we ſhould 


find a particular cauſe, independantly of the ge- 


neral ones, which are always ſure to aſſert them- 


ſelves in real effects, upon ſuch a change of cir- 
cumſtances, as from war to peace; wherefore the 


apparent proſperity of the country ſhould ſtrike us 


with admiration and delight: the mind of man is 
moſt ſenſibly affected by contraft ; it is not tlie gra- 


dual progreſs of good that ſtrikes the imagination, | 
it is change from evil to good; and the good in- 


creaſes in value, not in reſpect of its intrinſic 


worth, but in reſpe@ of its vicinity to evil. Any 
effects that could flow from peace after a calami- 


tous war, though reaſon ſhould pronounce them 
inadequate to ſuch a cauſe, would be received 
with gratitude by ſenſe; and the bare abſence of. 
evil would be conſidered as the preſence of good. 


In the caſe of former wars, though the concluſion | 
of peace relieved the public from accumulating - 


burthens; yet victory and conqueſt ſtill flattered 
the vanity of Engliſhmen, and the change from 


war to peace, was a change from one ſpecies of. 
good, not indeed rightly underſtood, to another 
ſpecies of good; and the evil being not known, 
or far removed, was loſt in ignorance, or dimi- 
niſhed by diſtance, ſo that the good was not ex- 
alted by the contraſt; but when the nation, in a 
little time after the concluſion of the laſt peace, 
had recovered its tone, and all the debt was 


ranged 3 
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funded ; when the redundant capital of the weal- 
thy, inſtead of being conſumed every year in the 
proſecution of a war, equally diſgraceful and rui- 
nous; inſtead of leaving no memory of itſelf 
behind, except in the accumulation of taxes and 
the oppreſſion of induſtry, was obliged to purſue 
another courſe, and to fructify upon land, upon 
induſtry, upon private credit, and upon public 
ſecurities; who was not el with this new ſtate 
of things? Who did not enhance the good that 
was enjoyed from the conſideration of the neigh- 
bouring evil? But this new ſtate of things was 
neceſſary; it was the effect of no public regula- 
tion, of no political interference, which generallß 
injures more than it does good: where capital ac- 
cumulates in a country, and that country is in a 
deſperate condition, where it does not, the price 
of every ſpecies of capital muſt increaſe from an 

increaſed number of purchaſers, who lay out their 
annual ſurplus in the purchaſe of more ſtock. 
The proſperity of a country is the effect of this 
ſtate of things, which muſt be found there; 
when it is not, it cannot be created without the 
perſeverance of ages and a revolution in manners 
and in policy: to ſay that it is the ſudden effect, 
or that it is in anywiſe contributed to by the pow 
ers of any one individual, is to ſacrifice truth to 
ſervile adulation; it is to ſay that he is preſent 
in every man's boſom, that he animates his in- 
duſtry, that he is a party to his gains, that he 
inſpires 
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inſpires with el nforms with. nen 
and, by a particular inte ion in every man's 
private conduct, dente a general public effect, 
which ean only be the reſult of the private FIT 
af all the individuals in the States 
But if we would enquire into the cauſe of nu- 
Haw proſperity, which is nothing more than the 
ſum of private ſucceſs';. I-ſpeak of the moral cauſe 
(for phyſical cauſes. are doubtleſs: poſſeſſed of a 
great power of co-operation), we ſhall' diſcover it 
net in one man —not in a miniſter—not in a 
king —we ſhall diſcover it in twelve men, and in 
twelve men of. no great ſeeming importance, who 
challenge no illuſtrious. deſcent, nor appear with 
a ſplendour commenſurate with their ſalutary arid 
powerful efficacy; but who, generally ſpeaking, 
improve their own property by an induſtrious ap- 
plication to trade or buſineſs, while they ſecure 
the property of others, by delivering, whenever 
it is W zee 8 om: a jury- 
box. 

It the focuricy of Weh avquiſition, Pom: the 
oppreſſion: of power or the. injuſtice of corruption, 
chat vainly wanders in queſt of an object to faſten 
upon in the floating and: uncertain judicature; * 
which has ever occafioned,, by! a certain, operation, 
the proſperity, of Great Britain to be progreſſive; 
and unleſs induſtry is cramped by new impoſiti- 
ons, and-the State, by taking. tos large a propor- 
tion of che ſubſtance of the citizens, ſhould cruſſi 
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ackivity by deſpain, inſtead of ſuffering it to be 
excited by generous. hope, a conſtant effect will 
be the never-failing refult of a conſtant. cauſe. 
Whatever dauhts may be entertained by many 
very thinking men concerning the reality of po- 
tical liberty, in the actual ſtate of the Britiſh 
_ conſtitution, and in the practias of the govern- 
ment; of the reality of civil liberty, while juries 
maintain their rights, no doubt can be entertain» 
ed: and as the invidual is, not, in general, groſsly 
affected bj the meaſures of government (L except 

indeed the Gaſs of the extenſion of the exciſe), in 
the complete enjoyment: of civil liberty he enjoys 
a a ſlate which is commenſurate with his views and 
objects in life, which is ſufficient to ſtimulate in- 


of the undiſturbed poſſeſſion of the fruits of his 
ſucceſs, and to make him contributory, by his 
private gains and advantages, to the ſum of pub- 
lic proſperity,, which, as I have. obſerved before, 
and the obſervation cannot be too often repeated, 
is the reſult or agregate of private proſperity. 
But, before 1. diſmiſs. this, ſubject, there is a 
queſtion that ſtrikes me as. not being unworthy; of 
ſame diſcuflion, viz. how far the advanced price 
public ſecurities. is.aicriterion, of national ꝓroſperi- 
ty. The cauſe of this advanced. price is very well 
known. to originate in the increaſed competition.of 
purchaſers, for there being: more buyers than ſel- 
— which is always. the caſe in che time of. peace, 
| when 
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| when no new ſtock is brought to market to defray 
the exceſs of expence ariſing from an extraordi- 
nary emergency; it is plain that the commodity 
muſt keep riſing in value, an effect that is merely 
produced by this circumſtance, and is totally in- 
dependant of any miniſter or adminiſtration, 
tough this too is abſurdly aſcribed to a miniſter 
dy fond panegyrick; and I am- the more diſpoſed 
to hazard an opinion upon this matter, becauſe it 
is of ſervice to the community, that it ſhould not 


draw any very extravagant concluſions concerning 


its proſperity, great as I admit that it is, from a 
fact which is generally ſuppoſed to be the beſt 


cdriterion, and thus by over-rating its reſources 


find itſelf diſappointed in their amount, when it 
ſtands moſt in need of them from its wild engage- 
ments in ſchemes of continental politics and ridi- 
culous chimeras, about a balance of power which 
cannot now affect us, whatever it might . 
done in the time of the uſurpations of France. 
No the nature of a public debt is to accumu- 
late property in the hands of ſome individuals at 
the expence of the whole community, and its 
effect is to multiply capitals, and to encreaſe the 
value of every kind of ſtock, by bringing to mar- 
ket a greater number of purchaſers for that ſtock. 
We will ſuppoſe for a moment that all that capital 
which has accumulated in the hands of the pubs 
lic creditors, who lent. the whole of the money | 
* the carrying on woo laſt ELL was totally anni- 
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hilated and extinguiſhed, and that thoſe taxes 
| which are now paid to defray the intereſt of that 
vaſt debt were alſo to be annihilated; the proba- 
ble conſequence of ſuch a ſtate of things i is, that 
there would be a leſs: annual ſurplus over and 
above: the expences of individuals, to conſtitute 
an annually accumulating capital, to go to mar- 
ket with to purchaſe ſtock. For the money that 
each perſon pays in taxes, to make up his propor- 
tion of the intereſt of this hundred millions, or 
whatever it may be, being paid diſtributively by 
the country at large, and falling in its great bulk 
upon the lower claſſes of people, who are the 
great conſumers in the nation; if their taxes were 
annihilated, it is probable that each perſon would 
live ſomewhat better than he did before, for the 


money ſaved by each by this means would be ſo 


trifling as not to form any object worth laying by; 
beſides that the poorer ſort of people who ſubſiſt 
by labour, and whoſe aggregate conſumption is 
the great fund for taxation, though each may pay 
but a little, ſeldom do lay by any thing, if they 
can make both ends meet, as they ſay, it being 
all that their ſituation requires, or their prudence 
affects; and labour being the hereditary eſtate 
which they receive, and which they tranſmit, 
they are careleſs of every other fund, than that 
which nature has given them, and will preſerve 
for their poſterity. But if we reinſtate the debt 
and relture the, taxes, what i 1s the conſequence 
then ? 
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| The taxes drawn from the whole body of the 
| people would find their way into the hands of a 
limited number of opulent perſons. The intereſt 
thus paid every year forming a very conſiderable 
object to ſuch limited number, though it is no - 
thing diſperſed throughout the whole maſs of the 
people, would probably accumulate every year 
and form a freſh capital: but this capital muſt be 
employed, and it muſt therefore go to market to 
paurchaſe ſtock of ſome kind or other, which would 
continually riſe in its price, by this ne 
enereaſing competition. 2 

And this effect would be es in its 
greateſt force preſently after the concluſion of a 
war, while the perſons were yet living who had 
advanced the whole money for carrying it on, 
for the great maſſes of wealth remaining unbroken 
in their hands, would afford the greateſt means 
of annual accumulations; though in time, when, 
from the neceſſity of nature, a diſtribution ſhould 
take place, perhaps among large families, and 
the overplus of income would be reduced to the 
new poſſeſſors by the diviſion, the effect would be 
much diminiſhed; nor would the ſame ſymptom 
of proſperity appear in redundant capitals, though 
no one could ſay, that the nation was at all the 
poorer. I do not know how I can illuſtrate my 
propoſition relatively to this matter, better than 
by ſuppofing, that the whole of the public debt 
of this Kingdom was the property of one man. 


He 
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He ſurely would be, able to ſpend a very ſmall 


comparative part of it: all the reſt, to the 


amount of eight or nine millions a year, would 
be an aceumulating capital for him to go to 


e with, to purchaſe ſome employment for 


In ſuch a ſtate of things, does not the 1 imagi · 


„ revolt at the price that he would give for 
land, and for every other ſpecies of employment 
of capital, rather than ſuffer it to lie idle. ane 
uſeleſs in his coffers? if we break this maſs of 


property into as many parts as there are public 


creditors i in the kingdom, 1t is very certain that 


the accumulation would be leſs; for twenty-nine 
thouſand people, after paying their expences, 
would have a leſs ſurplus to carry to market, 


than one ſingle man would; and again, if we 


were to divide theſe parts into as many others, as 
there are people in the kingdom, the ſurplus of 
eight millions of people, -after paying all their 


expences, would be leſs to go to market with 
than the ſurplus of twenty-nine thouſand; and 


though all would live better, the annual accumu- 
lation of capital would be much reduced; proba- 
bly it would be none at all; but a m eaſe 
and affluence would be the conſequence, and 


ſurely the nation would not be at all the poorer 


from being quite out of debt. Again, if we 
ſuppoſe, that inſtead of the nine millions to pub- 
lic creditors, the nation paid eighteen millions, 
we might reaſonably infer, that the accumulations 


made 


= 
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made by public creditors would, in that caſe, ve 
the double of what they are now; and though 


the greater quantity of ſtock that would be at 


market in that caſe would ſomething relieve the 
competition of purchaſers. yet it would not equa- 


lize it; and it is probable, that the price of 
every employment of capital would be extremely 


| enhanced: but nobody that is in his ſenſes would 
deny, but. the nation would then be in a much 


wWorſe ſituation than it is in now: and yet the ge- 


nerally acknowledged ſymptoms of proſperity 
would be greater, for the price' of every employ- 
ment of capital would be higher. From theſe 
reaſonings I conclude, that the price of the pub- 
lic funds is not a criterion of -public proſperity, 


but might be the effect of a ſtate of things that 
would demand a concluſion directly 1506 to 


that which is uſually admitted. 
I have engaged more deeply in theſe obſerva- 


tions than, a Sketch which profeſſes to be hiſtori- 
cal, and to be converſant with facts, and not with 


ſpeculative reaſonings, can ſtrictly be juſtified in 

doing: but I ſhall receive the indulgence of my 
reader, when he conſiders the different nature of 
a hiſtory which is contemporary with the faQs it 
relates, from that which is converſant with facts, 
whoſe conſequences are now obliterated, and 
of which a 'complete example has been pro- 


poſed by a cataſtrophe of other facts; ſo that in 


that caſe, nothing is left to ſpeculation, but every 
thing is proved by experience. In our caſe, the 


CATASTROPHE has not yet arrived : the chain 1 is 
| {ill 


„ 4 
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removed not only every cauſe of alarm, but even 
of jealouſy from the only quarter where it could 
be entertained, and has rendered any army at all, 
for ought I can ſee, except. what-is ſufficient to 
contend with the, Suſſex ſmugglers, quite unne- 
ceflary ; be the beaſt means of promoting the com- 
merce, the induſtry, and the manufactures of the 
country. I ſay that a ſtanding army will not be 
the beſt means of promoting theſe beneficial ob- 
jects, becauſe a miniſter ought not to be cenſured = 
for not doing, what he has had ſcarcely time to 


do, for doubtleſs he will gladly ſeize the earlieſt 
opportunity of . conforming to a conjunEture by 


which the people will be eaſed of ſuch a heavy 
pburthen, and. the French revolution being now 

compleatly eſtabliſhed, there can be no room for 
any longer delay; ſo that even this ſeſſion may 
announce, or ought to do it, what his intentions 
are relatively to this meaſure, that the people ex- 
pects, and the country from a t6tal change of cir- 
cumſtances, has a right to demand. 


- 
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